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Ar the outset, let me disclaim all intention in the present paper 
of writing a dissertation on Mermaids, either historical or otherwise. 
My intention is simply to put on record a series of notes upon the 
subject, culled from various sources, and to connect them together in 
such manner as may seem most meet or convenient forfuture reference. 
So little has ever been done in the way of collecting together these 
various fragments, that the subject may almost be regarded as a 
hew one—or, at all events, as one to which only passing attention has 
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usually been paid ; I may be pardoned, therefore, I trust, if I occupy 
a brief space with some of them, and endeavour to show, that what 
we are now apt to look upon simply as absurd evidences of the ex- 
tent to which human credulity will go, had at one time deep alle- 
gorical and emblematical meanings, and were used as symbols by 
very ancient nations and peoples. 

From the very earliest periods some gods and goddesses have been, 
from certain attributes and the peculiar powers attributed to them, 
represented in the form of fish, and the fish has also. been used as 
a Christian emblem from the early days of Christianity. We may 
surely, therefore, trace connecting links between the Mermaiden 
legends and sculptures of the middle ages, and their prototypes in 
the long-past generations of the ‘old world.” 

Vishnu [Fish-nu !] the Indian god, is said to have become incarnate 
in the form of a fish, so that he might recover the Sacred Books lost 
in the Deluge; and the same legend—doubtless, it would seem, 
derived from this source—obtains in Ireland, where, in their primeval 
religion, Fin, or Finian (said to be identical with Bar-en-de, “The Son 
of the One God”), as recorded in the ancient annals of Ireland, was an 
antediluvian who escaped drowning in the Deluge by being trans- 
formed into a salmon, and afterwards lived, restored to his original 
human form, till the time of St. Patrick, who converted him to Chris- 
tianity. He was said to be “one of the four men who lived before 
and after the Deluge, who. afterwards divided and possessed them- 
selves of the four quarters of the 
world.” The fish was thus a 
divine figure in ancient Ireland, 
and the gods who were trans- 
formed into its shape did many 
wonderful acts of recovery of 
treasures. It (the Divine-Fish) 
surrounded by men in act of 
adoration is carved on the famous 
Cross of Kells, and it also forms 
a part of the pattern of other of 
the richly-sculptured crosses so 
characteristic of that early seat 














A figure of the god Vishnu, as given in 
Maurice's “ India,” is here reproduced. He is 
shown rising from the sea as a joint god and fish, 
crowned, and holding the sacred book he had 
recovered from the waters, in his right hand. In 
Hindoo legends, the god Brahma is said to have 
appeared to Noah, in the form of a fish, for the 
purpose of instructing him in the preparation of 
his ark, and informing him as to the approaching 
Deluge ; and he (Brahma) is said, in that form 
“to have conducted the ark of Menu [Noah] 
through the waters of the Deluge to a place of 
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safety at the summit of the Himalayas.”* Dagon, or Oannes, the 
god of the Philistines, was represented in the form of a fish, much the 
same as Vishnu, and Fin, or Fintan, or Finian, and all had evidently. 
one common origin. Oannes and Dag-on (the fish On) says Baring- 
Gould are “identical. According to an ancient fable, preserved by 
Berosus, a creature half man and half fish came out of ‘that part of 
the Erythreean sea which borders upon Babylonia,’ where he taught 
men the arts of life, ‘to construct cities, to found temples, to compile 
laws, and, in short. instructed them in all things that tend to soften 
manners and humanise their lives ;” and he adds, that a representa- 
tation of this animal Oannes was preserved 
iv his day. A figure of him sporting in 
the waves, and apparently 

blessing a fleet of vessels, 

was discovered in a marine 

piece of sculpture by M. 

Botta, in the excavations 

at Khorsabad. At Nim- 

roud, a gigantic image 

was found by Mr. Layard, 

representing him with the 

fish’s head as a cap, and the body of the fish 

depending over his shoulders, his legs those of a 4 

man ; in his left hand holding a richly-decorated ag 

bag, and his right hand upraised as if in the act of 
presenting the mystic Assyrian fir-cone. 

This Oannes (or Dagon) is the Mizraimite On, and the Hebrew Aon, 
with a Greek case-termination derived from the root signifying “to illu- 
mine.’’ Aon was the original name of the god reverenced in the temple 
of Heliopolis, which in Scripture is called Beth-Aon, the house of On, 
as well as by its translation Beth-Shemesh, the house of the Sun. 
Not only does his name indicate his solar origin, but his represen- 
tation with horned head-dress testifies to his nature. Ammon, 
Apis, Dionysos, are sun-gods ; Isis, Io, Artemis, are moon-goddesses, 
and are all horned. Indeed, in ancient iconography, horns invariably 
connect the gods represented with the two great sources of light. 
Apparent exceptions, such as the Fauns, are uot so in reality when 
subjected to close scrutiny. Civilising gods, who diffuse intelligence 
and instruct barbarians, are also solar deities, as the Egyptian Osiris, 
the Nabathean Tammuz, the Greek Apollo, and the Mexican Quetzal- 
coatl ; besides these, Oannes [or Dagon] takes his place as the sun- 
god, giving knowledge and civilisation. According to the fable re- 
lated by Berosus, he came on earth each morning, and at evening 
plunged into the sea ; this is a mythical description of the rising and 
setting of the sun. His semi-piscine form was an expression of the 
idea that half his time was spent above ground, and half below the 
waves. : . 

In precisely similar manner the Semitic moon goddess, who followed 
the course of the sun, at times manifesting herself to the eyes of men, 

* Keane. 
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at others seeking concealmerit in the wes- 
tern flood, was represented as half woman, 
-half fish, with characteristics which make 
her lunar origin indisputable. Her name 
was Derceto, or Atergatis, and she was 
identical with Mylitta, the universal 
Mother, or source of life. 
This goddess ‘‘ was esteemed by her 
votaries the same as Venus or Cupris;” 
she ‘‘ was worshipped by the Phigalians, 
in Arcadia, by the name of Eurunome’ 
Diana ; her statue was of great antiquity, 
and represented a woman as far as the middle, but from thence had 
the figure of a fish.” Macrobius makes her “the mother of the gods ;” 
and Bryant wisely concludes that this mermaid figure was a hiero- 
glyphic of the Ark. 
On the coins of Ascalon, Semiramis is represented as half woman 
and half fish, and at Joppa she is also represented as a mermaiden ; 
the story being that she fled from Typhon, plunged into the sea, took 
the form of a fish, and thus preserved her incognito! The god- 
dess of moisture (the Syrian Tirgata, and the Derceto of Palestine), 
was also depicted as a mermaid. 
The various references to the Syrian Mermaid Goddess, says Mr. 
Keane, in an able summary, “‘ correspond in a remarkable manner 
with our Irish legends, sculptures, and hagiology.” Bryant informs 
us that the Ark was styled Cetus (xijrog) which, with the prefix Der 
(the Oak), makes the Goddess Dercetus identical with our Irish Saint 
Darerca—the Oak of the Ark. The figure of the Arcadian Mermaid, 
Eurunome Diana, corresponds exactly 
with the Mermaid of Clonfert—“ a woman 
as far as the middle, but from thence had 
the figure of a fish.” In the metamor- 
phoses of Dercetus into a fish, and of her 
daughter Semiramis into a pigeon, we have 
the Arkite tradition corresponding with the 
stories of the Irish Saints Culm, Dagan, 
Fintan, Liban, and Shanaun (the ancient 
Ana, the mother of the gods)—the same 
heathen legends preserved, though in a 
different form. It seems very clear that 
the Cuthite hieroglyphics of ancient historical facts were made the foun- 

e dation of a corrupt mythology ; and, subsequently, all of the mytho- 
logy which here survived the lapse of ages, was metamorphosed into 
what we now call Irish hagiology. 

In summing up the foregoing, we find evidence that the figure of a 
mermaid: was anciently used as a hieroglyphic of the Ark of Noah. 
Bryant notices several emblematic devices, both male and female, 
which refer to the Deluge and its attendant circumstances. The 
female, in bis opinion, represents the ship, the Ark, the mother of the 
gods, under various names ; and the male, the man, Noah, etc. The 
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ox and cow, as well as the mermaid and merman, are thus interpreted 
by him. We find the Irish Mermaid Saint known by two names, the 
first, Liban, answering to the name of the crescent moon, a type of the 
Ark, the same’ as Cybele, Damater, etc. Next, we have her name 
Muirgen, answering to Moriogan, a female Tuath-de-Danaan divinity 
in Ireland. Then we have Fintan, the Antediluvian, whose appear- 
ance as a heathen Irish Druid answers exactly to the representation 
of the Assyrian Dagon; and we have his connection with the great 
Deluge, a mutter of record in Irish historical legend. We have the 
supposed Saint Darerca corresponding with Derceto, the Syrian 
goddess and mermaid—both names signifying The Oak of the Ark. 
The Mermaid Liban, answering to the goddess Labana, the Moon, 
Cybele, or Damater, and the goddess Derceto being the same as 
Damata, we may reasonably conclude that the Irish Saints Liban and 
Darerca represented the same original, 7.c., the mermaid, as a hiero- 
glyphic of the Ark, whose emblem was the crescent moon. 

In classic iconography the Tritons, and in later art the Sirens, are 
represented half fish, half human. Originally the Sirens were winged, 
but after the fable had been accepted, which told of their strife with 
the Muses, and their precipitation into the sea, they were figured like 
mermaids ; the fish-form was by them borrowed from Derceto. ‘The 
prevalence of tales of mermaids among Celtic populations indicates 
these water-nymphs as having been originally deities of those peoples ; 
and I cannot but believe that the circular mirror they are usually 
represented as holding, is a reminiscence of the moon-disc. Bothe, 
in his Kronecke der Sassen, in 1492, described a god, Krodo, worshipped 
in the Hartz, who was represented with his feet on a fish, a wheel to 
symbolise the moon in one hand, and a pail of water in the other. 
As among the Northern nations‘the moon is masculine, its deity was 
male. Probably the Mexican Coxcox, or Teocipactli (7.¢. Fish-god), 
was either a solar or a lunar deity. He was entitled Huehueton- 
acateo-cateo-cipatli, or Fish-god-of-our-flesh, to give him his name in 
full; he somewhat resembled the Noah of Sacred Writ; for the Mexican 
fable related that in a great time of flood, when the earth was covered 
with water, he rescued himself in a cypress trunk, and peopled the 
world with wise and intelligent beings. The Babylonish Oannes was 
also indentified with a flood. The Peruvians had likewise their semi- 
fish gods, but the legend connected with them has not descended to 
our days. The North-American Indians relate that they were con- 
ducted from Northern Asia by a man-fish.”* 

We have seen that the Mermaid has in various countries, and in 
very early ages, been used as a hieroglyphic of the Ark, and as such 
had a Scriptural origin. Later on, as a Christian symbol, the fish 
came much into use, and from it, doubtless, arose, to some extent, 
the adoption of the fish-maiden and fish-man as Christian decorations. 
Of the fish, as a Christian emblem, it will be necessary to say a few 
words. The word ’[XOY> (Ichthus), is a symbol or acrostic, and 
is formed, as will be seen, of the initials of the five words— 





* Baring-Gould. 
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lesous Christos Theou Uios Soter ; 
(or, as it appears in more than one instance in the Catacombs of Rome) 


"I noovg that is “ Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour,” and is said to 
X ptordg have been invented by the Christians of Alexandria, and 
© cov to have been used till about the time of Constantine. St. 

Clement of Alexandria, and St. Augustine, both allude to 

it, as do also Tertullian and Origen. The fish (says Wal- 
cott) “represented man in the troublous waves of this 
mortal life ; the fish, which had the tribute-money, typified, according 
to Optatus of Milevi, the offering of Christ for the world ; and the 
fish broiled on the lake side of Galilee, in St. Augustine’s and Bede’s 
explanation, the suffering of Christ. Sometimes the fish bears on its 
back in the Catacombs, bread and wine, the ship of the Church, or 
the elements in two chests ; or, when it is connected with baptism, a 
little child. When it represents a Christian it hangs on a hook, as if 
caught by the Apostolic “fishers of men;” or is attached to the 
anchor of the cross, or sacred monagram. Sometimes two fish, sym- 
bolical of the Churches of the Jew and Gentile, are pourtrayed. 
Portable fish were worn as marks of their profession by the newly- 
baptised.” The Vesica Piscis, the well-known mystical symbol and 
form for ancient ecclesiastical seals, although literally “ the bladder of 
the fish,” is often used for, and is actually given, as the fish itself ; 
it was so described by medieval writers. Emblematically, of course, 
the symbol is significant of the letters IXOY (Ichthus), a fish just 
named as containing the initial letters of the titles of our Saviour. 
It has, therefore, the same general origin as the other emblems of the 
fish. 

The fish itself is often represented on the Sarcophagi of the Early 
Christians in the Catacombs of Rome, where, in some instances, it 
occurs in connection with the Sacred Monogram. Of this, Mr. With- 
row, in his able work on the Catacombs says—“It is one of the 
oldest symbols in the entire hieratic cycle. It is found accompanying 
the first dated inscription which bears any emblem whatever (a.p. 
234), and nearly a hundred examples occur which are attributed to 
the first three centuries. It also occurs in a Christian Catacomb at 
Alexandria, and at Cyrene, in Upper Egypt; and is said to be first 
mentioned by Clement of Alexandria. There appears (be con- 
tinues) to have been an allusion in this figure to the ordinance of 
baptism.” ‘ We are little fishes,” says Tertullian, “in Christ, our 
great fish. For we are born in water, and can only be saved by con- 
tinuing therein,” 7.¢., through the spiritual grace of which baptism 
is the visible sign. “This sign,” says Clement, “ will prevent men 
from forgetting their origin;” and Optatus says—‘‘ He [Christ] is 
that fish which in baptism descends, in answer to prayer, into the 
baptismal font, so that what was before water, is now called, from the 
fish (a pisce) piscina.” “This sacred sign was also regarded as an 
emblem of the sufferings of our Lord, and the benefits of his Atone- 
ment. The Saviour, the Son of God, is a fish prepared in His passion, 
by whose interior remedies we are daily enlightened and fed,” says 
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Prosper of Aquitania; and Augustine—‘IXOYS is the mystical 
name of Christ, ‘because He descended alive into the depths of this 
mortal, as into the ubyss of waters;” and Jerome—“ The fish in 
whose mouth was the coin paid as tribute money was Christ, at the 
cost of whose blood all sinners were redeemed.” Thus, as Dr. North- 
cote observes, this symbol became a sacred tessera, embodying with 
wonderful brevity and distinctness a complete abridgment of the 
Creed, a profession of faith, as it were, to these both in the two natures 
and unity of person, and in the redemptorial offices of Our Blessed 
Lord. The three engravings on Plate XVIIL., figs. 1 to 4, will 
show some of the forms of this very common, and more than usually 
expressive, symbol; and in connection with these I give a representa- 
tion of a lamp (fig. 5, on the same plate), from the Catacombs. It 
bears the ichthyic symbol repeated, and on the handle is the -sacred 
monogram of our Lord. I also give a representation, on fig. 6, of a 
bronze’ fish bearing the inscription, CwCAIC, Salva (“Save us”), 
which, taken in conjunction with the fish itself, as hieroglyph of 
Christ, reads “ Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour, Save us,” as an 
invocation. 

It is not needful, however, now to write more upon the fish as a 
Christian emblem ; but I have desired, by the bringing together of 
these various matters, to show there is an undoubted aflinity between 
it and the fish-emblem of mythological deities. 

The Vesica Pisces to which I have referred is, as every one is aware, 
“a pointed oval figure, formed by two equal circles cutting each other 
in their centres,” 72.¢, it is the same as two right angle triangles, 
which I have endeavoured to show on Plate XVIII, fig. 7. The 
half of the figure is, of course, the equilateral pointed arch (fig. 8), 
which is considered to be the best proportioned of any pointed arch, 
and is commonly found in the Early English and Decorated styles. 
It isa “ common form given to the Aureole, or Glory, or Nimbus,” by 
which the representation of the Three Persons of the Blessed Trinity, 
and of our Blessed Lady, are surrounded in the paintings, sculptures, 
and carvings of the Middle Ages ; this will be best understood by 
referring to fig. 9. The Vesica form took the place of the represen- 
tation of the fish itself (fig. 10), and was used in sculpture, in stained 
glass, in tile pavements, in illuminated MS., in seals, on wood carvings, 
and, indeed, in all imaginable ways in Ecclesiastical decoration. It 
may even, as I have already hinted, have been the origin of the 
pointed arch itself. Thus to the fish, as a symbol, and the various 
ramifications of thought to which it has given rise, we owe many 
of the most interesting features connected with Ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, decoration, and history ; while to the other fish story, the 
Mermaid, and its allegories, we are indebted for much curious matter 
of a far different kind. 

Of the occurrence of the Mermaid in Ecclesiastical decoration, a few 
words will suffice. It is one of the most common of subjects on the 
carved misereres of our cathedrals and churches, and is also found 
sculptured on brackets, bosses, doorways, and capitals of pillars. Of 
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Mermaids, and their male companions—the Mermen—examples occur 
on the misereres at Winchester Cathedral, where the male figure 
grasps a fish in his left hand, while his spouse holds a comb in her 
left, the right hand of each being elevated; and in one place, at 
least—Lyons Cathedral—the family ties are completed by the addi- 
tion of a mer-baby. In this the bearded merman is playing on the 
fiddle for the amusement of his scaly-tailed wife, who is crowned and 
very lovingly holds, in true maternal fashion, her child in her arms, 
At Chichester is a somewhat sad-looking attenuated mermaiden, hold- 
ing a circular mirror in her right hand ; and at Exeter is an elegant 
figure enclosed in a bower of foliage —fig-leaves evidently, as a sly 
hint of the medizeval artist that they were needful to the nude fish- 
maiden—in which the lady. is gracefully represented as grasping her 
own tail ; another bears a mermaid grasping a fish ; and another hasa 
merman and mermaid holding a mirror between them. At Bristol 
Cathedral, one of the cleverest in drawing and conception of the 
whole series of misereres, represents a mermaid in an attitude of fear 
and surprise, both her arms upraised, and hands expanded, while a 
winged human-headed monster on one side, and a dragon or griffin on 
the other, are attempting to seize her. At St. Albans is a mermaid 
with comb and mirror. At Bakewell are a mermaid and merman, the 
former with mirror and comb, and a foliated tail; and at Boston is a 


very peculiar design, representing two men with hoods on their heads, 
in a boat, who are evidently overcome by the sweet Syren-sounds of 
the mermaid who, pipe in hand, is seen risen from the sea, and play- 
ing close to the stern of the vessel. At Beverley, is a mermaid with 
a fish ; and the side carvings are the “Trinity of fish” (fig. 11), and 
another design of one fish swallowing another. Another form of 
‘Trinity of fish,” formed by intersecting segments of circles, the one 
central head serving for the triune figure, is shown on fig. 12. To 
this part of my subject, the mermaid on misereres, I shall again 
have occasion to refer. 


( To be continued ). 
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A NOTTINGHAMSHIRE ARMORY. 
COMPILED BY CAPTAIN A. E. LAWSON LOWE, F.S.A. 
(Continued from page 82). 


Tate (of Sutton Bonnington ; subsequently of Hoby, co. Leicester. This family 
entered their pedigree in the Visitations of 1614 and 1662). Per fesse or and 
gules, a pale countercharged, three Cornish choughs proper. Crest. An arm 
embowed ard couped at the shoulder, vested per pale or and gules, cuffed azure, 
holding in the hand a pine branch proper. Motto. “ Thincke and thancke.” 

Tay Boys (of Nuthall, and of Kettleby,co. Lincoln). Argent, a saltire gules, ona chief 
of the last three escallops or. Crest. A bull passant argent, armed and unguled 


or. 

TaYLOR (of Radcliffe-on-Trent). The present representative of this family, John Bag- 
shawe Taylor, Esquire, a Justice of the Peace for the co. of Nottingham, and 
High Sheriff in 1868, bears the arms of the Woods, of Lambley and Woodborough 
(which see), as representative of the elder branch of that family. 

TaYLoR (of Newark-upon-Trent). Gules, three roses argent, barbed vert, seeded or, 
on a chief of the second, as many lozenges sable. Crest. A lion’s head erased 
— gorged with a collar gules, charged with a rose between two lozenges of 


the first. 

Trvery (of Stapleford ; originally of Long Eaton, in the co. of Derby). After the 
marriage with the heiress of De Stapleford, the arms of that family (which see) 
appear to have been assumed by the Teverys, but upon the monument in 
Stapleford church to the last male representative, Gervase Tevery, Esquire, who 
was High Sheriff for the co. of Nottingham in 1628, and died in 1639, these arms 
appear :—Azure, a lion rampant argent, within a bordure engrailed or. Crest. 
A wolf’s head erased argent, muzzled azure. 

THORNEY (of the city of London ; originally seated in the co. of Nottingham). Con- 
firmed December the 10th, 1615. Azure, alion passant or, between three mascles 
argent. Crest. Ademi-lion rampant proper, extending his dexter foot, wounded 
with a thorn sticking therein. 

THORPE (of Thorpe). Azure, a fesse argent, between three lions rampant or. (These 
arms appear upon a mutilated sepulchral effigy, of the fifteenth century, now 
lying in the churchyard at Thorpe). 

THORNHAGH (of Fenton. This family entered their igree in the Visitations of 
1614 and 1662). Argent, two annulets in pale, linked together gules, between 
three crosses pattée sable. Crest. Granted to John Thornhagh, of Fenton, 
Esquire, February the 4th, 1582. A hawthorn tree proper, flowered argent, 
fructed gules. 

THOROTON (of Thoroton, and su uently of Car Colston, and of Screveton. Of this 
family was Robert Thoroton, M.D., the Historian of Nottinghamshire, whose 
father, Robert Thoroton, of Car Colston, Gentleman, entered his pedigree in the 
Visitation of 1662). Argent, a fesse between three bugle-horns sable. Crest. A 
lion rampant per fesse gules and sable, holding between the paws a bugle-horn of 
the last. Motto. ‘Deus scutum et cornu salutis.” 

THURLAND (of the town of Nottingham, and afterwards of Gamston). Hrmine, ona 
chief indented gules, three crosses Tau or. Crest. 

Tone (of Newark-upon-Trent ; originally of Manningham, in the co. of York. This 
family entered their pedigree in the Visitation of 1614). Azure, a bend cotised 
argent, between six martlets or. Crest. A cubit arm vested argent, grasping in 
the hand an anchor fesseways or. 

TonNEs otherwise ToNNIS. Argent, on a chevron gules, an annulet or. 

Torre (of Broxton and of Tormarton, co. Gloucester ; descended from the Toppes, of 
Stockton, co. Wilts. Created a baronet July the 25th, 1668). Argent, on a can- 
ton gules, a gauntlet clasped or. Crest. A gauntlet clasped or, grasping a hand 
couped at the wrist proper. 

TowKE. Sable, ten billets or, four, three, two, and one, a canton ermine. 

Townprow (of the town of Nottingham). Granted in 1826 to Henry Towndrow 
Payne, Esquire, only son of Henry Payne, of The Newark, co. Leicester, uire, 
whose wife, Elizabeth, was the only surviving child and heir of Edward Town- 
drow, of the town of Nottingham, uire. Gules, a cross ermine, between four 
lozenges or, each charged with a pellet. 

TRESHAM. Argent, eight (sometimes ten) trefoils slipped vert, between two flauriches 
sable. 
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TRIsE (of Newark-upon-Trent). Ermine, on a chevron sable, a lion rampant or, ona 
chief gules, three mullets of the first. 

TrROSHAM, TROTSHAM, or TROTHSHAM. Gules, four plates two and two. 

TROWELL (of Trowell). Gules, six trefoils slipped or, three, two, and one. 

TRUSSELL (of Cossall; descended, through a younger branch, from the Trussells of 
Billesley, co. Gloucester). Argent, fretty gules, each fret charged with a bezant, 
a bordure azure. 

TUKE (of Kelham). Argent, a chevron between three horse-shoes sable. 

TUNSTALL (of Everton ; originally of Lancashire. This family entered their pedigree 
in the Visitation of 1662). Sable,a chevron between three combs, argent. Crest, 
A cock argent, armed and beaked or, combed and wattled gules. 

TyE. Gules, on a chevron between three tigers coward argent, as many roses of the 
field, barbed vert, seeded or. Crest. A tiger’s head erased argent. (Harl. MSS, 
1400 and 1555). 


Unwin (of Sutton-in-Ashfield ; originally of the co. of Stafford). Azure, a mullet 
between three fleurs-de-lys argent, within a bordure engrailed of the last. 


VERE (of Carlton-upon-Trent. As borne by John Vere, of Carlton-upon-Trent, Es- 
uire, a Justice of the Peace for the co. of Nottingham, and High Sheriff in 1847), 
anotietir gules and or, in the first quarter a mullet argent. Crest. Upona 
chapeau gules, turned up ermine, a boar azure, bristled and unguled or. Motto, 

** Vero nihil verius.” 

VERNON (of Grove. As borne by Granville Harcourt Vernon, of Grove, Esquire, 
Chancellor of York, a Justice of the Peace for the co. of Nottingham, and High 
Sheriff in 1849 ; sixth son of Edward, Archbishop of York, who was the second 
son of the Right Honourable George, first Lord Vernon). Quarterly ; first and 
fourth, quarterly of four, viz., first and fourth— Argent, a fret sable ; second and 
third or, on a fesse azwre, three garbs of the field, for Vernon ; second and third, 
gules, two bars or, for Harcourt. Crests. First, a boar’s head erased sable, du- 
cally gorged or, for Vernon. Second, upon a coronet or, a peacock close proper, 
for Harcourt. Motto. ‘‘ Ver non semper viret.” 

VERNON. Argent, fretty sable, on a canton of the last a maunch or, Crest A 
boar’s head erased per fesse sable and gules, ducally gorged or. Another Crest. 
-" a: head erased gules, ducally gorged or, cengel on the neck with a martlet 
of the last. 

VILLiERS (of Newbold). Argent, six lions rampant gules, three, two, and one. 

Vituiers. Gules, billettée or, a canton ermine. 

Vincent (of Wilford ; descended, through a younger branch, from the Vincents of 
Peckleton, co, Leicester, and of Messingham, co. Lincoln. This family entered 
their pedigree in the Visitation of 1662). Azure, three quatrefoils argent. Crest. 
A demi-ram sab/e, gorged with a plain collar or. 


Wa LDRON (of East Bridgeford. This family entered their pedigree in the Visitation 
of 1662). Argent, three bulls’ heads cabossed sable, attired or. 

WALKER (of Mansfield. This family entered their pedigree in the Visitation of 1614). 
Argent, three annulets within an orle of cinquefoils sable. Crest. A buck trip- 
pant vert, attired or. 

WALEER (of Eastwood. Granted to the late George Walker, of Eastwood, Esquire, a 
Justice of the Peace for the co. of Nottingham). Per chevron argent and azure, 
three annulets within an orle of cinquefoils, all countercharged. Crest. A demi- 

argent, semée of cinquefoils azure, winged or. Motto. “ Fortiter et 
celeriter.” 

Wa ker (of Blyth, and of Berry Hill: formerly of Rotherham, co. York. As 
borne by the late Henry Frederick Walker, of Blyth, uire, High Sheriff of 
Nottinghamshire in 1852, and by the late Sir Edward Walker, of Berry Hill, 
Knight, High Sheriff in 1866). Argent, on a chevron gules, between two anvils 
in chief and an anchor at base sable, a bee proper, between two crescents or. 
Crest. On a mount within a wreathed serpent a dove statant all proper. Motto. 
** Juncti valemus.” 

WALLER (of Newark-upon-Trent. Alured de Waller, of Newark, who died in 1183, 
was ancestor of an ancieut family of this name, whose chief seat was at Groom- 
bridge, co. Kent). Sable, three walnut leaves in bend or, betweeh two bendlets 
argent. 

WANDEFORD. Or, a lion rampant azure. A 

WARBURTON (of Shelton, and of Newark-upon-Trent ; descended, through a younger 
branch, from the Warburtons, of Warburton and Arley, co. Chester. This family 
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entered their pedigree in the Visitation of 1662). Argent, a chevron between 
three cormorants sable, a canton gules. Crest. A Saracen’s head affrontée couped 
at the shoulders proper, wreathed about the temples argent and gules, issuing 
therefrom a plume of ostrich feathers or. 


’ Warp (of Willoughby). Argent, a bend azwre, within a bordure engrailed sable. 


These arms are given in Thoroton, but in Harl. MSS. 1400 and 1555, the arms are 
given as—Azure, a bend argent, within a bordure engrailed of the last. 

WaRING (of Wilford). Sable, three lapwings’ (or peacocks’) heads erased argent. 

WaRRAND (of Westhorpe, in Southwell. As borne by Major Robert Warrand, of 
Westhorpe, a Justice of the Peace for the co. of Nottingham). Sable, a chevron 
chequy or and azure, between three lions passant argent. Crest. A dexter arm 
in armour, grasping in the gauntlet a sword, all proper. Motto. ‘‘ Fortiter.” 

WaRREN (of Stapleford; previously of Thorp Arnold, co. Leicester. Created a 
baronet May the 20th, 1775. ‘this family claimed to be descended, through a 

ounger branch, from the Warrens, of Poynton, co. Chester, but their pedigree 

as, however, been clearly traced back to the Warings, of Tamworth, co. War- 
wick). The arms used at the funeral of Arthur Warren, of Stapleford, Esquire, 
in 1697, were—Chequy or aud azure, a bordure sable, over all on a canton gules, a 
lion rampant argent. In 1802, the following arms were exemplified to the late 
Sir John Borlase Warren, of Stapleford, Baronet :—Chequy or and azure, on a 
canton gules, a lion rampant argent. Crest. Out of a coronet or, a plume of 
five ostrich feathers argent, in the midst thereof a griffin’s claw gold. Supporters. 
Two wyverns with wings expanded, argent, each holding in the dexter claw a 
banner, chequy or and azure, fringed of the same. Motto. ‘‘ Leo de Juda est 
robor nostrum.” 

Wase (of Hickling ; originally of the city of London, and subsequenily settled in 
Leicestershire. This family entered their pedigree in the Visitation of 1614). 
Argent, on a chevron sable, between three garbs azure, as many estoiles of the 
field ; a mullet for difference. Crest. Anarm in armour, embowed proper, gar- 
nished or, issuing out of clouds rayed also proper, holding in the hand a battle- 
axe, headed argent. 

Wastneys (of Headon. Created a Baronet December the 18th, 1622. This family 
entered their pedigree in the Visitations of 1614 and 1662). Sable, a lion ram- 
pant queue Seuschat ¢ argent, collared gules. Crest. A demi-lion queue fourcheé 
argent, collared gul:s. 

WATERHOUSE. Or, a pile engrailed sable. Another coat. Gules, three fountains 
proper. Crest. The dexter leg and wing of an eagle couped and conjoined sable. 

WATKINSON (of the town of Nottingham). Or, a fesse between three mullets azure. 

Watts. Argent, on a fesse vert, between three ravens’ heads erased sable, as many 
crosses sarcelly or. Crest. A raven’s head erased sable. 

Wexs (of Newstead Abbey. As borne by William Frederick Webb, of Newstead 
Abbey, Esquire, a Justice of the Peace and Deputy Lieutenant for the co. of 
Nottingham, and High Sheriff in 1865). Azuwre,a cross wavy counter-componée 
argent and gules, between four falcons close of the second, within a bordure en- 
grailed quarterly of the second, guttee de sang, and or. Crest. An elephant’s 
head erased or, eared gules, issuing from the top of the head a demi-eagle gules, 
wings displayed lozengy argent and azure. Motto. ‘‘In hoc signo vincere.” 

Wepson otherwise WyppowsoON (of Lowdham. This family entered their pedigree 
in the Visitation of 1662). Gules, on a chief or, three quatrefoils vert. Crest. 
Out of a coronet or, flames of fire proper. 

WEIGHTMAN (of East Stoke and of the town of Nottingham ; originally of Burbage, 
co. Leicester. Both branches of this family entered their pedigree in the Visita- 
tion of 1614.) Per fesse or and sable, a maunch countercharged. Crest. On the 
stump of a tree erased proper, a hart trippant argent, collared, chained, attired, 
and unguled or. 

WEScOMBE (of Thrumpton; as borne by the late John Emmerton Wescombe, of 
Thrumpton, Esq., High Sheriff for the co. of Nottingham in 1828). Sable, two 
bars or, a canton ermine. Crest. Out of a mural coronet or, a griffin’s head of 
the last. Motto. ‘‘ Festine lente.” 

West (of Beeston ; descended, through a younger branch, from the Wests, of Rother- 
ham, co. York). Argent, a fesse dancettée between three leopards’ faces sable ; 
with due difference. Crest. Out of a mural coronet or, a griffin's head argent, 
charged on the neck with a fesse dancettée sable. 

WHALLEY (of Kirkton Hall, in Screveton ; a younger branch being seated at Bunney 
and Bradmore, and subsequently at Norton, co. Leicester, and at Overton, co. 
Rutland. This family, whose descent was derived from the Whalleys, of 
Whalley, co. Lancaster, entered their pedigree in the Visitations of 1614 and 
1662). Argent three whales’ heads erased, lying fesseways, sable. Crest. A 
whale’s head erased, paleways, sable. 
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WHALLEY (of Cotgrave ; presumably a branch of the last-named family. The repre- 
sentative of the Whalleys, of Cotgrave, entered his pedigree in the Visitation 
of 1614). Argent, three whales’ heads erased, paleways sable. 

Wuaarton (of Whatton ; subsequently of Long Whatton and elsewhere in the co. of 
Leicester). The ancient arms of this family were—Argent, a bend sable between 
six crosses crosslet gules—but after the marriage of Sir John de Watton with tle 
daughter and co-heiress of John, Lord Bisset, temp. Henry III., the bend was 
borne charged with three besants, taken from the baronial shield of Bisset. Crest. 
Out of a coronet argent, a demi-eagle displayed sable, beaked or. 

Wartaam (of Kirklington. As borne by the late General John Whetham, of Kirk- 
lington, whose only daughter and heiress married the late Colonel Alexander 
Boddam, who assumed the additional name and arms of Whetham in 1870). 
Argent, a cross sable. Crest. A cubit arm in armour, holding in the gauntlet a 
sword proper. Motto. ‘ Jehovah.” 

Waite (of Tuxford and Cotgrave, and of Woodhead, co. Rutland, and now of Wall- 
ingwells. Created a baronet December the 20th, 1802. Now represented by Sir 
Thomas Wollaston White, of Wallingwells, Baronet, a Justice of the Peace for 
the co. of Nottingham). Gules a chevron (sometimes engrailed) vair, between 
three lions rampant or. Crest. Out of a coronet argent, a demi-eagle with wings 
expanded sable. Motto. ‘Loyal unto death.” 

WHITE (of the town of Nottingham). Argent, on a chevron between three wolves’ 
heads erased sable, a wolfs head erased or. Crest. A wolf’s head erased 
sable. 

WHirTeMoor (of Caunton). Vert, fretty or. 

WIpMERPOOL (of Widmerpool. This family entered their pedigree in the Visitations 
of 1614 and 1662). Azwre, three mullets of six points pierced argent. 

WILD (of Costock. Exemplified to Ralph Bagnall Kirkby, Esquire, Barrister-at-law, 
on his assumption of the name and arms of Bagnall-Wild, by royal license, in 
1868). Quarterly ; first and fourth, ermine, a fesse engrailed between two stag’s 
heads erased in chief, and an escallop-shell, in base, sable, for Wild ; second and 
third, or, three bars ermine, a lion rampant azure, between two flaunches of the 
last, for Bagnall. Crests. First; a demi-stag sable, gutteé d’or, attired and 
resting the sinister foot upon an escallop-shell or, for Wild. Second, an heraldic 
antelope sejant azure, bezantée, gorged with a collar gemelle and horned or. 
Motto. ‘‘Sur et loyal.” 

WitpMan (of Newstead Abbey. As borne by the late Colonel Thomas Wildman, of 
Newstead Abbey, a Justice of the Peace and Deputy-Lieutenant for the co. of 
Nottingham, and High Sheriff in 1821). Azure, on a chevron ermine, between 
two eagles displayed, in chief, and a lion rampant, in base, or, three estoiles of 
the last. Crest. Out of a mural coronet chequy or and azure, a demi-lion 
rampant argent, holding a battle-axe or, headed of the second, dripping blood 


oper. 

wittaus (of Rempston). Sable, a lion rampant argent. 

WILLIAMSON (of East Markham, and now of Whitburn, co. Durham, created a baronet 
June 3rd, 1642. This family entered their pedigree in the Visitations of 1614 
and 1662, and is now represented by Sir Hedworth Williamson, of East Mark- 
ham and of Whitburn, Baronet). Or, a chevron gules between three trefoils 
slipped sable. Crest. Out of a mural crown gules, a demi-wyvern or. 

Wit.ovucssy (of Willoughby-on-the-Wolds, and subsequently of Wollaton). Or, on 
two bars gules, three. water-bougets argent. Crest. An owl argent, crowned, 
beaked and legged or. Another crest. A griffin (sejant ?) argent. (Harl. MSS.). 
Ancient examples of these arms are to be found in Wollaton Church and 
elsewhere. 

Witiovucuey (of the town of Nottingham, of Selston, Normanton-upon-Soar, South 
Muskham, and elsewhere. Createda baronet August the 4th, 1660. This family 
entered their pedigree in the Visitations of 1614 and 1662). Upon the monu- 
ment of William Willoughby, Esquire, who died in 1630, and upon an old tabard 
also in the chancel at Selston, and upon two monuments at Normanton, the 
arms are the same as borne by the last-named family, but their connection has 
not been traced. In Harl. MSS. 1400 and 1555, the arms of the Willoughbys, of 
Selston, are described as :—Argent, on two bars gules, three water bougets or. 

WILLOUGHBY. Argent, on two bars gules, three bezants. 


(To be continued. ) 
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NOTES ON THE FAMILY OF SWYNNERTON, OF SWYN- 
NERTON AND OTHFB PLACES IN CO. STAFFORD.—IV. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES SWINNERTON, CHAPLAIN IN BENGAL. 


3. Sir Robert de Swynnerton, Kt., the third Lord. of Swynnerton, 
living in the reigns of Stephen and Henry II. (1185—1189).* His 
name, ‘* Robert de Swinnerton,” occurs in the charter of Alina, Lady 
of Darleston (temp. Hen. II.), by which she granted Over-Biddulph 
and Fenton Culvert. in co. Stafford, to Robert de Biddulph.” 

4, Sir Robert de Swynnerton, Kt., the fourth Lord of Swynnerton. 
He was living in the latter half of the 12th cent. (Hen. II.—John). 
His death occurred some time before the year 1208, since in that year 
Robert de Swynnerton, his son, had a suit respecting certain lands 
which had been mortgaged to his father, Sir Robert, several years 
before.° 

5. Sir Robert de Swynnerton, Kt., fifth Lord of Swynnerton, son 
and heir of the preceding, living in 10 John, and born ewrca 1170 In 
1208 he was impleaded by Stephen de Hampton, for the restoration 
of four virgates of land which the father of the said Stephen had 
pledged or mortgaged to Robert, father of the said Robert de Swyn- 
nerton, for the space of three years, which three years were overdue. 
Early in the next reign (Henry III.) William de Hampton, Stephen’s 
son, obtained a judgment, and the said land was ordered to be restored 
to him ‘quia pauper est,” and Robert de Swynnerton accepted his 
homage for the same.* 

There is a third record of him in the Rotulus Major of the Hilary 
term of the year 1208, under the heading ‘‘ Essoin de Malo Lei.” — 
“ Staff. Robtus de Swinerton apud Swynerton. Rot. 4to.” * 

A still more interesting reference to him is to be found in the 
Pedes Finium of 2 Hen. III., 1218, when there was a suit between 
Robert de Swynnerton, Lord of Swynnerton, and William, Prior of 
Kenilworth, touching the advowson of Swynnerton Church, which was 
claimed by the latter. The judgment of the court was, that the ad- 
vowson belonged by right of descent to Robert de Swynnerton and 
his heirs, and not to the Priory of Kenilworth. But they order that 
the “ parson ” (Rector) of the parish shall pay to the Canons of Stanes 
(Stone ?) the sum of two silver marks yearly, not as a right due to 
them, but by way of bounty. This document is additionally interest- 
ing as containing a letter, quoted verbatim, from William, then 
“ Bishop of Coventry,” on the subject in dispute, of which the follow- 





® Mr. W. F. Vernon has a copy of a deed, which bears date 7 Ric. I., from which 
it appears that a John de Swynnerton and his son John held land at that time in the 
manor of Repton, co. Derby. It is uncertain, however, where the original of this copy 
is, and there is reason for supposing that 7 Ric. I. is a mistake for7 Ric. II. Vide 
later paper on Swynnerton of Hilton. 

> Vide Shaw’s History of Stoke-upon-Trent, co. Stafford, where the deed is given in 
full. Also Magn. Rot. Scac.,31 Hen. I., by J. Hunter, Pat. 73, for mention of Alina’s 
grandfather, Ormus. 

© Page 71, Roll 5, Abbrev. Plac., Salt Library, Stafford. 
4 Abbrev. Plac., 10 John, P. 71, Roll 3, Stafford. ° 1. MSS., 301, p. 131. 
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ing is a translation :—‘ William, by the grace of Gud Bishop of Coven- 
try, to his beloved in Christ the Justices in Banco of the Lord the 
King, with the blessing of God greeting. We signify to your wisdoms 
that we have granted for the good of peace and concord that the clerk 
who shall be presented and admitted to the Church of Swynnerton 
shall pay for ever two marks of silver, annually, to the Church of 
Stanes, and to the Canons of the same place—saving the right of the 
advowson to Robert de Swynnerton. Knight, and his heirs. And this 
we have caused to be signified to you. Farewell inthe Lord.”* From 
this case it is evident that one of Sir Robert’s predecessors founded 
’ and endowed the Church. .The advowson remained the property of 
the Lords of the Manor until the last century, when one of the Fitz- 
herberts alienated it. 

In Testa de Nevil, 19 to 24 Hen. III., 1284—1239, Robert de 
Swynnerton is again mentioned as holding one fee in Swynnerton of 
the Barony of Stafford, of the fee of Morteil.¢ He was dead before 
1247. 

6. Sir John de Swynnerton, Kt., sixth Lord of Swynnerton, Lord 
also of the Manor of Peshall or Pershall, in co. Stafford." Living in the 
reign of Hen. III. He married a lady named Margaret.' In 32 Hen. 
III., 1247-8, he and his wife Margery had a suit against Vivian de 
Standon, concerning common of pasture, which Vivian demanded to 
have in the land of the said John and Margery at Swynnerton, though 
he did no service for the same, his plea being that fhe said John and 
Margery had given him leave to pasture his cattle on Swynnerton 
Heath and to keep his villeins there, though not to build “ bakery, 
porkery, or vaccary.” In the end Vivian was ordered to pay the said 
John and Margery de Swynnerton the sum of four shillings, at Swyn- 
nerton, at two terms, namely, one moiety at S. Mary, in May, and 
the other at S. Michael ; and, moreover, the aforesaid Vivian gave 
John and Margery four marks of silver. 

In the same reign John de Swynnerton and Margaret his wife, of 
Co. Stafford, paid to the King twenty shillings, by way of fine.* In 
both the above extracts Margaret’s name is always assoeiated with 
that of her husband, but I do not know whether this circumstgnce 
indicates that Margaret had been left heiress of Swynnerton. If it 
does, she must have married a cousin, probably one of the Swynner- 
ton’s of Repyndon. Sir John de Swynnerton appears to have had 
three sons— 

(1) Robert, who succeeded him. 

(2) Richard, who assumed the name Peshall, and was ancestor of 
the Peshalls of succeeding and present times. Erdeswick 
says that he saw a deed of Hen. III., whereby Robert, son 
of Stephen de Peshall or Pershall, gave to Sir John de 


t Foot of Fine, 2 Hen. ITI., 1218, No. 1, Vol. 1, Stafford. 
& Testa de Nevil, P. 46, Stafford. 
h Harl. MS., 1570, fol. 16. Also MSS. in College of Arms. 
i In Burke’s Royal Descents, the Pershall pedigree, which must have cost a fortune, 
gives his wife as Eleanor Pershall. I know not on what authority. 
i Foot of Fine, 1247-8, No. 149, p. 585, at Stafford. 
k Roberts’ Excerpta & Rotulis Finium, Vol. ii., p. 53. 
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Swynnerton all his lands in Peshall, which lands John 
settled on a younger son, Richard, who thereupon took the 
name.' This fact has been ever since commemorated in 
the coat armour of the Peshalls, which is the arms of Swyn- 
nerton, argent, a cross formé fleurettée, sable: but differ- 
enced with a canton, gules, bearing a wolf’s-head erased of 
the first, and crowned or. The canton was retained in 
consequence of the marriage of an ancestor of the old 
Peshalls, Gilbert, younger son of Richard, Count of Corbeil, 
with Isabel, co-heir to her brother, Huew Lupus, Count 
Palatine of Chester, and daughter of Richard Goz, Count of 
Avranches, by Emma, daughter of Arlotta, the mother of 
William the Conqueror™ Peshall, or Pershall, was an im- 
portant manor in the parish of Eccleshall, near Swinnerton. 

(3) Stephen, in whose issue the Swynnerton property seems to have 

been entailed, failing heirs of the eldest brother, Robert. 

7. Sir Robert de Swynnerton, Kt., seventh Lord, son of the pre- 
ceding. He is mentioned in Testa de Nevil, temp. Edw. I. (1272— 
1307), as holding one fee at Swynnerton, of the Barony of Stafford." 
He died apparently without issue. Whether his brother Stephen 
lived to succeed him or not I do not know, as the next Lord of whom 
I find mention is Stephen’s son, Roger, who was Lord of the Manor 
in 16 Edw. I., 1288, and who died before 1327. 

8. Sir Roger de Swynnerton, Kt., eighth Lord. At Michaelmas, 
in the year 1288, 16 Edw. I., “ Roger de Swynnerton, son of Stephen 
de Swynnerton,” had a suit at Westminster concerning the ninth part 
of the manors of Swynnerton, Becke, and Chelle. This suit he won, 
and for their acknowledgement that the land was his, he gave to the 
defendants, Roger de Pywelesdon and Juliana, his wife, ‘‘ one sore 
sparrow hawk.” ° On 12 Nov., 22 Edw. I., 1294, he was assessor and 
collector in the county of Stafford of the Tenth granted to the King 
in Parliament at Westminster, on the morrow of St. Martin. His 
commission was dated on the same day.” This grant was probably 
for Edward’s projected expedition into France, for the recovery of 
Gasgony. Two years later occurs the following notice—“ Anno 24 
Ed. I., Staff. Rogerus Swinerton, pro suo feodo de Baronia de Staf- 
ford, c— Baro de- Rege in capite.”* In 84 Edw. 1., 1305, he was 
granted a charter for free warren in all his demesne lands in the 
Manor of Swynnerton, as also for a market to be held there on Wed- 
nesday in every week, and for a fair yearly, on the festival of Our 
Lady’s Assumption. * 

Two transcripts at the William Salt Library, Stafford, prove that 
he died before 1828. The first, dated 2 Edw. IIL., declares that Roger 





1 Harwood’s Erdeswick. Vide also Harl. MS., 1570, fol. 162, wheré this John de 
Swynnerton, Kt., is styled D’n’s Manerii de Pershall, 55 Hen. III., 1270. It is pos- 
sible John had a second wife, Eleanor Peshall, heiress of Peshall. 

m Vide Burke’s Royal Descents--Peshall. The Peshall arms, 9s above, may be seen 


.in Harl MS., 1570, fol. 162. 


2 MS., No. 2, p. 101, at Stafford. © Pedes Finium, vol. ii. p. 191, Stafford. 
P Palgrave’s Parliamentary Writs, fol. 854. 4 Harl. MS., 1415, f. 182. 
t Burke’s Extivct Peerage—“ Baron Swynnerton.” 
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Swinnerton held on the day on which he died the Manor of Swinner- 
ton, by the service of one knight’s fee, with various other lands and 
tenements, of Ralph, Baron de Stafford. The other is a receipt from 
Matilda, relict of ‘* Lord Roger de Swinnerton,” in which she acknovw- 
ledges from Lord James de Stafford the sum often marks. Dated at 
Swynnerton, 1 Edw. III.* Matilda’s seal is a shield, on a bend three 
eagles displayed, impaling Swynnerton. She may have been his second 
wife, since he is recorded to have married Johanna, daughter of Sir 
Robert de Hasting, Kt., Lord de la Desiree, who was summoned to 
Parliament as a Baron by writ, 19 Dec., 5 Edw. II., 1308, * and who 
was connected with the old Earls Palatine of Chester. Though no 
mention is made of it in the Parliamentary Writs, there is reason for 
supposing that this Sir Roger de Swynnerton was a Baron of Parlia- 
ment. The evidence is, first the record in the Harleian Manuscripts 
of 24 Ed. L, quoted above, and secondly, the following—“ Rogerus de 
Swynnerton, Baro. Parl., 1 Edw. III.”" He left issue (it is presumed) 

(1) Roger, who succeeded him." 

(2) Stephen, a famous soldier of Edward III., and Lord of the 
Manor of Morton, in Dumfries. His name appears as one 
of the two “manucaptors” of Co. Stafford in 1822, his 
brother Roger being the other, for the good behaviour of 
Peter, Earl of Nottingham, who had been imprisoned as an 
adherent of Thomas, Earl of Lancaster.” On the 7th July, 
in the same year, the Earl of Nottingham paid a fine of 100 
shillings, and Stephen and Nicholas de Swinnerton, “ manu- 
captors” of the county received it.* In 1328-4, he had a 
writ of military service for the King’s expedition into Scot- 
land. In 17 Edw. II., 1324, having been summoned to 
attend the “‘ Great Council,” he was returned by the Sheriff 
of the county, pursuant to a writ tested at Westminster, ‘on 
May 9.” He must have played a prominent part in all the 
wars of this period, since we find that in 22 Edw. IIL, 16 
Feb., 1848, Edward III. granted to him and his heirs for 
ever the Manor of Morton, in co. Dumfries, in Scotland, 
which had belonged to William Fitz-Heriz, for his good 
services in war.” 





® “ Seals and Arms from Original Sources.” Stafford, MS. 404. 
t Harl. MSS., 5529, f. 63>; 1415, f.132. Vide also Nicholas’ Synopsis of Peerage. 
« “Seals and Arms from Original Sources,” Stafford. v Harl. MSS. as above. 
¥ Publications of the Record Commissioners, vol. i., 647, 66. 
« Ibid. vol. v., 647 (Stafford). y Ibid. vol. ii., 206:47. 
® Rot. Scotis, vol. i., p. 710, Stafford. 
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FURTHER NOTES ON THE FRIAR-PREACHERS, OR 
BLACKFRIARS, OF KING’S LANGLEY. 


BY THE REV. ©. F. R. PALMER, 


In fulfilment of the will of King Edward the Third, his surviving 
trustees (the Duke of Lancaster, the Bishops of Lincoln and 
Worcester, Ashton, Ipre, and Carew, as named on page 80) made 
over the various manors for forty years, from Easter, 1882, to 
the Friars, and they demised the whole, with the live and dead 
stock, for a certain term, to Simon de Burley, chevalier, at a certain 
rent paid to themselves. But so it happened, that “ad minus 
veram suggestionem ipsius Simonis,” Richard II. granted the 
manors to the same Sir Simon, then royal under-chamberlain. Thus 
the Priory of Langley suffered very heavy loss. But on supplication, 
the king, Sept. 13th, 1886, granted in recompense for the manors of 
Preston, Overland, and Elmstone, the whole farm-rent of the alien 
Priory of Ware, as long as the war with France endured. ¥ Shortly 
after, Sir Simon Burley being impeached in parliament for high trea- 
son, forfeited his estates, and was executed. Thereupon the Prior 
and Convent humbly petitioned to have the eleven manors granted to 
them, “auxi entirment come Dame Juliane de Leybourne, comitisse 
de Huntingdon, les avoit en sa mayn.”* The king, rectifying the 
late oversight, granted them, Aug. 3rd, 1388, all the issues and rents 
of the manors from the time of the forfeiture, and all the knight’s 
goods and chattels (enumerated and appraised even down to the 
gryneston and oscoloth), which were found on the lands ; also all the 
buildings on the manors: and Sept. 22nd, the escheator was ordered 
to deliver the stock, etc., to them, as Thomas Sewale, vinter, and 
William Gelot, baker, both of London, had become bound in 100/, to 
answer for the Friars, that the goods or their value should be restored 
in case they were adjudged to the crown.* On Oct. 2nd following, 
the king committed the custody of the manors, for thirty years, to 
Richard Parker, William Parker, Edmund Suthrey, and William Clerk, 
to hold for the Friars, who, however, should continue to have the 
buildings for keeping the stock.” As the buildings had fallen into a 
ruinous state, and could only be kept up at great expense, and the 
revenues of the manors were insufficient, the king, Oct. 10th, 1889, 
granted leave to the Friars to cut down and sell the high wood on the 
manor of Beaurepaire, and to apply the receipts to their own use. * 
Afterwards the Friars were heavily distrained in the Exchequer, to 
surrender the goods at Preston, Overland, and Elmstone: in this 
strait, the king, Mar. 11th, 1389-90, made them in alms a free gift of 
all that remained unsold.* Much of Sir Simon Burley’s goods was 
concealed ; and the king, Jan. 5th, 1890-1, granted all such goods to 
the Friars, to the amount of 200/., which was what they had lost 
by the knight getting their manors. From the Bishop of London, 
the king obtained the advowson of the church of Willey, near Baldock, 
in Hertfordshire, and, Feb. 12th, 1893-4, appropriated it to the Sisters 


¥ Pat. 10, Rich. I1., p.1, m. 28. © Rot. Parl. __* Claus., 12 Rich. 11., m. 87, 40. 
¥ Orig., 12 Rich. IL, ro. 21. ® Pat. 13 Rich. II., p. 1, m. 9. 
® Pat. 13 Rich. IL., p. 2, m. 22. » Pat, 14 Rich. II., p. 2, m 44. 
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of Dartford, for the use and profit of the Friars of Langley. And on 
the same day, he granted licence to the Bishop of Sarum and Warin 
Waldegrave, esq., similarly to grant the advowson of the church of 
Great Gaddesden, in the same county, to Dartford for Langley. ° 

The eleven manors.were at last granted by the king, Apr. 24th, 
1899, in perpetuity, to the Sisters of Dartford, for the benefit of the 
Friars of Langley, whose house was not sufficiently built, nor properly 
endowed.¢ On Oct. 8th, 1421, an inquisition was taken at Eastry, 
in Kent, by which it was returned that the term of forty years 
assigned to the Friars had expired, and that for four years longer (by 
what title the jurors were entirely ignorant) they bad taken the issues 
and profits of the manors‘of Preston, valued at 10/. a-year, Elmstone 
at 20 marks, Overland at 10/., Ham at 100s., and Wadling at 100s., 
and that the Prior had made waste and estrepement in the manor of 
Preston to the amount of 100/. On the statements of this faulty 
inquisition, the manors were seized into the crown. But Rose, 
Prioress of Dartford, appeared by attorney in the court of exchequer, 
Nov. 8rd, and by royal grants and confirmations, established the 
right of Dartford and Langley. ° 

Thus the Priory was endowed for sixty friars, after the lapse of more 
than ninety years. The only addition to the estates was made by 
Henry VI. This king granted to the collegiate church of Wingham, 
a messuage with a garden annexed, 66a. lr. of arable land, and 3r. of 
meadow, in Preston, Ash, Staple, and Wingham, with a salt-spring 
and 3a. of pasture in Stourmouth; also two messuages with gardens 
in Ickham, and a toft in Littlebourn ;. valued altogether at 26s. 8d. 
But by the act of resumption passed by the parliament, in 1450, these 
lands came again to the crown. The Convent of Dartford had a rent 
of 87s. from the lands, until they were again seized. The king, there- 
fore, gave the whole to the Sisters, June 10th, 1453, in pure and per- 
petual almoign, for the use of Langley.‘ This gift was renewed, Mar. 
17th, 1457-8, but was eventually lost by another resumption. * 

The various royal grants to this foundation were all confirmed and 
renewed by nearly every king, until the final dissolution. By Richard 
IL, Nov. 20th, 1380, the grant of Apr. 12th, 1858:" and May 24th, 
1388, the grants of Dec. 20th, 1808, June 3rd, 1315, Nov. 8th, 1347, 
and (two) Apr. 10th, 1358.! By Henry IV., Oct. 17th, 1399, the 
confirmation of 1388, the two grants of Feb. 12, 1393-4, and the 
grant of Apr. 24th, 1899.5 By Henry V., Nov. 28th, 1413, the con- 
firmation of 1899.* By Henry VI., Oct. 18th, 1424, the confirmation 
of 1413, or_rather of 1899.' By Edward IV., Feb. 20th, 1461-2, the 
confirmation of 1880:™ also July 14th, 1466, ‘the grants of May 24th, 
1388, the two of Feb. 12th, 1393, and "Apr. 24th, 1399." By Henry 
VIL, Nov. 25th, 1488, the confirmation of 1461-2 :° also Feb. 10th, 
1497-8, the confirmation of 1466." And by Henry VIII., May 14th 





© Pat. 17 Rich. IL., p. 2, m. 35. 4 Pat. 22, Rich. on Vi 8,m. 15. 
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¢ L. T. R. Memoranda Roll, 9 Henry V., ro t Pat. 31 Hen. 
& Pat. 36 Hen. VI, p. 2, m. 7. 
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1510, the confirmations of 1497-8 and 1488.¢ As for Edward IV., 
he admitted that his three immediate predecessors on the English 
throne were de facto, but denied that they were de jure, kings of Eng- 
land. Therefore he never ratified their grants. In his confirmation 
of 1466, he granted to this Convent, the park called Home Park and 
chiefly le Freres Wode, with all trees, branches and agistmeuts for 
their cattle in it, and all other commodities within the park; and a 
wood called Chiperfeldwode, with all trees, branches and agistments 
for their cattle continually ; with a meadow called Freres Medewe ; 
and the mulcture of their corn at the king’s mill here, quit of toll ; 
and free fishery in the royal water : all in pure and perpetual almoign, 
- as largely, entirely, and freely as in the times of Edward II., Edward 
III., Richard II1., or at any other time. 

As a royal foundation, the Priory of Langley continued to be 
favoured with kingly patronage, and many were the royal and noble 
personages who found their last resting-places within the precincts of 
the Church ; whilst various incidents give interest to its history. 

Edward, eldest son of Edward the Black Prince, died in Gascony, 
in 1872, being then in the seventh year of hisage.* The body of 
the royal child was brought into England, and buried within this 

‘Church. In consideration that the bones of this his brother lay here, 
and at the supplication of F. Alexander Bache, his confessor, Richard 
II. granted licence, Feb. 27th, 1890-1, for certain parties to give 
some houses and lands to the Priory of St. Oswald, .of Nostel, in lieu 
of two marks paid by the church of Langley, which had been appro- 
priated to the Sisters of Dartford. * 

At York, in July, 1385, Ralph, eldest son and heir of Hugh, earl of 
Stafford, was basely assassinated by Sir John Holand, the king's half 
brother.* The body was laid, at first, in the church of the Friar 
Preachers at York ;* but in May, 1386, it was removed and buried 
in the Priory Church at Langley. The funeral was accompanied with 
all the pomp of chivalry, and striking, indeed, must have been the 
display. There were thirty banners, four pevnons, and two pencils, 
bearing the arms of kings, lords, knights, and clerks. On two of the 
banners were the arms of the king, on two more those of the queen, 
and on the rest, the arms of St. George, king of Bohemia, king of 
Spain, duke of Lancaster, duke of York, duke of Gloucester, late mar- 
quis of Dublin, earl of Stafford, earl of Warwick, earl of March, earl of 
Arundel, earl of Pembroke, earl Marshall, earl of Devon, earl of North- 
umberland, earl of Salisbury, earl of Suffolk, earl of Ormond, lord de 
Roos, lord de Nevill, lord de Clifford, lord de Ferrers of Merselee, lord 
de Ferrers of Groby, William Beauchamp, and Matthew de Graonaye ;" 
on the pennons, the arms of Sir Thomas Clifford, Sir Ralph de Nevill, 
Sir John Beauchamp, and Sir John Golafre ; and the pencils of Richard 
de Metford and Nicholas Slake, clerks. Thirty-two black lances for 
the banners and pennons, a Jak volante de tartarin, with the king’s 
arms on it, and six red war lances. These were the things all 

4 Confirm., 2 Hen. VIII., p. 9, m. 9. 
® Ypod. Neustr. * Pat. 13 Rich. II., p. 3, m. 28. t Ypod. Neustr. 
® The king provided gowns and hoods of black cloth for the twenty-four men who 


held the torches on the vigil and day of the funeral, at the Blackfriars of York. Rot. 
lib. pannor. ete., 7—9 Rich. IT. ¥v ‘fie arms for one of the banners omitted. 
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provided by Gilbert Prince, painter, of London. Around-the hearse 
were, a principal taper and four other tapers, with many branches of 
wax candles; twenty-four torches, and wax tapers to the value of 
251. 6s. 8d.: and what was left after the ceremony was given to the 
Friars. The banners of the king and queen cost 6/. 13s. 4d., the 
banner of St. George 20s., the other banners 80/:; 12s. 8d., the four 
pennons 4/., and the two pencils 4s. The banners, etc., with the 
hearse, torches, and wax, were sent from London to Langley by two 
men, and a groom, with three horses, at an expense of 63.” This foul 
murder gave rise to long and bitter disputes between the Earl of Staf- 
ford and Sir John Holand. At last, peace was established, through 
the intervention of several great nobles. Amongst other matters, it 
was settled that three chaplains should be found to celebrate, in per- 
petuity, for the soul of the victim, as the king should decree. With 
the advice of his council, the king ordained, Feb. 18th, 1885-6, that 
two of these chaplains should be where the death happened, and the 
third in some place near the grave.* Afterwards he thought it fitter 
and more honourable for all three chaplains to be where the body of 
Ralph lay interred, and, Nov. 21st, 1387, he settled them at Langley. ! 

Isabel, younger ‘daughter and co-heiress to Pedro, king of Castile, 
was the first wife of Edmund of Langley, duke of York, fifth son of 
Edward III. She died Nov. 24th, 1892, and by order of the king, was 
buried in the Priory Church of ‘Langley. * The king, at Denham, 
Jan. 11th or 12th following, had a mass of requiem celebrated for her 
soul in the chapel of the manor, and made an offering of 6s. 8d. 
Then coming to Langley for the funeral, on the 18th, he attended 
the requiem-mass in the Friars’ Church, and offered half a mark. * 
By her will made Dec. 6th, 1382, she appointed her best horse to be 
delivered for her mortuary.” On her anniversary, Nov. 24th, 1395, 
the king was at her requiem here, and offered 5s. 8d. (sic).* 

The Friars appear to have been harrassed by the royal officials, who 
continually flocked to their house, and thrust themselves upon their 
hospitality. The king granted them, Feb. 12th, 1393-4, that no 
royal doorkeeper, guestmaster, nor any other official, should in future 
be lodged in the vestiary, speakroom, infirmary, chapter-room, nor 
within any other place below or above the cloister, vor in any build- 
ings where grain, bread, ale, and other necessaries were stored, without 
a special mandate from the king, or assent of the Prior. ¢ 

Richard IT. spent the Christmas of 1895 and following new year at 
Langley, and frequented the Friars’ Church, when he made the fol- 
lowing offerings : Dec. 21st, at the adoration of the cross, 6s. 8d. ; 
Christmas-day, at the high mass, 6s. 8d., and “ in oblationibus par- 
ticipatis,” 5s. 4d. (sic); Dec. 27th, St. John’s day, at the high mass, 
8s. 4d. ‘‘in precio unius Johannis Franc’; ” Jan. 5th, St. Edward’s day, 
to F. John Depyng, a Dominican, preaching before him, 40s. ; and 
next day, Epiphany, a noble of gold, with myrrh and frankincense. ° 

Rot. Expens. div. in offic. Mag. Gard. 9—11 Rich. II. 
x Pat.9 Rich. IL. »p-2,m. 20. ¥ Pat.11 Rich. II.,p.1,m 9. * Walsingham’s Ypod. Neustr 
® Comp. Custod. Gard. hosp. Regis, 16- 17 Rich. II. Walsingham, who gives the 
death of the duchess in 1394. > Sandford’s Genealogical History. 
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At last the king himself rested here. Heeclosed his life, Feb. 14th, 
1399-1400, at the castle of Pontefract. His body was taken to St. 
Paul’s, at London, thence to Westminster Abbey, and at last removed 
to Langley, and buried in the Priory Church. None of the nobles of 
the land were present, nor was there even a gathering of the common 
people, when the deposed and forsaken monarch was lowered into his 
grave. The bishop of Chester, and the abbots of St. Alban’s and 
Waltham, performed the funeral rites, and there was not any one, 
says Walsingham, who would invite them to dinner after their trouble.‘ 
In 1418, Henry V. had the remains removed, and buried with all 
regal honours, and at great expense, in Westminster Abbey.* 

Edmund of Langley, duke of York, earl of Cambridge, and lord of 
Tyndale, by his will dated Nov. 25th, 1400, ordered that his body 
should be buried at Langley, next his late beloved wife Isabel, and 
that, for the expenses of his interment, his silver vessels, jewels, goods, 
and chattels should be sold by his executors." He died at Langley, 
Aug. Ist, 1402 ; and over his remains an altar-tomb of alabaster and 
black marble, adorned with several escutcheons of arms, was erected. 
After the dissolution, this was removed into the N.E. corner of the 
parish church of Langley, where it still stands. Sandford gives a 
drawing of it, taken July Ist, 1664;' it has no recumbent figures. 

Jobu Saundres, chaplain, vicar of Gaddesden, acknowledged, June 
20th, 1408, his debt of 800/. to the Prior of Langley; and bound him- 
self to pay it in the following octave of St. John the Baptist. 

The first Holy Week after his accession to the throne, Henry V. 
passed at Langley, and attended the Friars’ services, when he made 
the following large offerings in their church: to F. John *Lomley, 8. 
T. Mag., a Dominican, for preaching before him on Palm Sunday, 
40s. ; to F. John Astewode, also a Dominican, for the same, on Easter 
Sunday (Apr. 28rd, 1413), 40s. ; at the adoration of the cross, on 
Good Friday, three nobles in gold and 5s. in silver, which he after- 
wards took back for 25s. to make medicine-rings ; to three thousand 
poor, 50/., distributed by his own royal hand, to each a groat, on 
Good Friday ; and to F. William Brickeley, an Augustinian Friar, 40s. 
for preaching before him on Maundy Thursday. * 

Shortly after this time, some serious disagreement or other fell out 
between the houses of Langley and Dartford. The latter had given 
the Provincial such trouble in making a visitation, that he appealed 
for royal assistance, and, July 20th, 1415, received the appointment 
of Master John Aylmere and Master Richard Alkyrton to assist him 
in bririging back the Sisters to the obedience of the Order.’ Martin 
V., July 16th, 1418, confirmed their subjection to Langley. ™ 

The discipline of Langley, too, suffered much from the mismanage- 
ment of the Prior, F. Philip Boydon, who originally belonged to the 
Convent of Shrewsbury, where he received the habit and was pro- 
fessed. The Master of the Order removed him from all authority, 
and sent him back to Shrewsbury, strictly forbidding him to return 
to Langley ; and he appointed F. William de Edlistorch, as visitor, to 





t Ypod. Neustr. & Ibidem. h Nichol’s Royal Wills. 
i Sandford’s Genealogical History. 1 Claus. 9 Hen. IV., m. 5d. 
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correct and re-form, to dismiss and appoint, to depose officials as he 
deemed expedient, and to confirm the election of a fitting Prior, 
Then the Master, and also the General Chapter, held in May, 1426, 
at Bologna, appointed F. John Hendley to be vicar of the house ; and 
he was soon elected Prior by the sounder part of the community, 
This Hendley was of the Convent of Cambridge, where he taught 
divinity in the professor’s chair: in 1411 and 1412, he received pay. 
ments of the royal pension to that house." At the suit of the dowager- 
queen, Jane of Navarre, Pope Martin V., Aug. 26th, 1426, gave his 
sanction to all that had been done in the late deposition and election. 

At this time, the English province of Friar-Preachers was divided 
into four visitations, being those of Oxford, Cambridge, London, and 
York. Now the question arose, to which visitation the Priory of 
Langley belonged. In the General Chapter, at Padua, in May, 1423, 
it was declared that it was common to all the four visitations, and 
that its government belonged to the Friars of Oxford, at whose labour, 
procurement, and expense, it had been established. And this, Martin 
V., May 13th, 1427, fully confirmed. But owing to some obscurity, 
the matter was mooted again: the Friars of the visitation of Cam- 
bridge petitioned the pope in their own favour, and the Provincial 
Chapter of 1427 declared for them. Recourse was again had to the 
pope, who, Apr. 21st, 1428, referred the decision to the bishop of Ely.” 

In the manorial court of Langley, Richard Chaunduyt, the Friars’ 
procurator, successfully sued John Braban, Apr. 8rd, 1425, for 6d., 
the price of some straw sold. In the yearly courts-leet, the Prior was 
amerced 2d., May 27th, 1428, May 19th, 1429, and June 8th, 1480, for 
receiving Thomas Cartere, not in any tithing ; and May 24th, 1481, 
June 12th, 1482, June 4th, 1483, May 20th, 1434, and June 9th, 
1485, for receiving the same Cartere, and Richard Newlond, and 
Richard, a servant of the Convent kitchen, all three being out of 
tithings ; and each time the constable was ordered to have the Prior 
and others up at the next court ; though such a summons would fail, 
as even the priors of the mendicant orders had manorial rights within 
their own precincts. On May 20th, 1434, Walter Clerke, the Prior’s 
servant, was amerced in 4d., for striking Ann, wife of John Webbe, 
with a stick ; May 19th, 1440, Roger, another servant, was amerced 
for beating and wounding Guy Ducheman with a stick, so that his life 
was despaired of; and Nov. 22nd, 1445, William Pleystow was 
amerced in 12d. for cutting down and carrying twenty perches of 
beech belonging to the Prior, without his knowledge, to the value of 
16d.. in Chepvilewode. * 

F. John Hunden, D.D., was Prior here, when pope Calixtus III, 
June 19th, 1458, provided him to the bishopric of Llandaff.* He 
received the temporalities of the see, Aug. 25th, that year ;* and 
resigning about June, 1476,* probably soon died in retirement. 

F. Richard de la Hay, a professed religious of this house, was insti- 
tuted by the bishop of Winchester, May 10th, 1458, in virtue of a 
special dispensation of the apostolic see, to the parish church of East 





"= Exit. Seac. 12 and 18 Hen. IV. ¢ Bullar. Ord. Pred. P Ibidem. 
@ Manorial Rolls of K. Langley : Harl. MSS. cod. 6005. ® Bullar. Ord. Pred. 
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Tisted, on the presentation of the patron, John Rotherfield, esq. He 
resigned this living in 1462, on accepting the rectory of Mottisfont, 
to which he was instituted Mar. 81st, on the presentation of Hugh 
Packenham. He gave up this rectory in 1478, and probably returned 
to his cloister, as he altogether passes out of sight." 

F. Thomas Welles was Prior in 1466, at whose instance Edward 
IV. granted the confirmation in that year. ’ 

F. Thomas Poynes, Prior here, was implicated, along with the Pro- 
vincial, F, William Richford, in Sir William Stanley’s conspiracy. 
Both were adjudged to death, Jan. 20th, 1494-5, at the Guildhall, 
London, but their lives were spared, with those of other ecclesiastics, 
who took part in the same affair. * 

F. Thomas Cowper, S. T. Bac., as Prior, made a presentation in 
July, 1519, to the church of Elmstone. * 

F. Robert Miles, being Prior, along with the Prioress of Dartford, 
also made a presentation, in Nov. 1522, to Elmstone Church. At 
the same time he was the Provincial,” dying about 1527. 

Elizabeth Cresner, Prioress of Dartford, and the Prior of Langley, 
with the assent of their respective chapters, June Ist, 1538, demised 
the manor of Packmanstone to Thomas Payne, of Chilsham, yeoman, 
and William, his son, for the term of seventy years from the ensuing 
Michaelmas, at the rent of 8/. a-year; the rent to be paid at Michael- 
mas and Lady-day, in the Church of the Friar-Preachers of London, or 
any other place in London which the Prioress or Prior should assign.* 

The fine vesica-shaped seal of this foundation, adopted iu the latter 
part of the fifteenth century, is thus described Under a triple 
canopy, on the right, the angel kneeling, with ave at his mouth; on 
the left, the Virgin, standing, nimbed; and between them a vase of 
flowers. Below, a king kneeling; and on each side of him, the arms 
of France (three fleurs-de-lis) and England quarterly. Inscription 
around, + 8’ PR.........FR'M PRED... ...... We infer that this Priory 
was dedicated in honour of-the Annunciation. 

And now the end was close at hand. The government of this 
Priory fell on one Richard Ingworth, who was the most subservient 
and energetic of all the servants of Thomas Cromwell in forwarding 
the Reformation, and in destroying the Mendicant Orders. Truly did 
he write to his patron, July 28th, 1538, “‘ God shall be my Juge, 
my fryers hart was gone ij yers be for my habet, saveynge only my 
levey’g.”* With the assent of all the brethren of his Convent, he 
subscribed the royal supremacy, May 5th, 1534,” being amongst the 
foremost to disavow the pope’s authority. In the following year, 
when the Parliament annexed the tenth of all ecclesiastical benefices, 
etc., the Priory of Langley was valued, in ten:poralities and spirituali- 
ties, at 122/. 4s. a-year clear, the tenth being 12/. 4s. 5d.° Ingworth 

= Reg. Waynfl. For these extracts we are indebted to the kindness of Francis 
Joseph Baigent, Esq., of Winchester. v Supra. 

w Cron. Reg. Angl.: Cotton MSS. Vitellius A 16. Also Hall’s Union. 
x Lansdowne MSS. cod. 947. ¥Ibidem. * Misc. Books of Courtof Augm.., vol. xciii., fol. 29. 

* Orig.: Cotton MSS. Cleopatra E. IV., no. 160, fol. 251. In 1685, Dec. 22nd, as 
Prior, Ingworth invited Cromwell to Langley, ‘‘wt suche pore logeyng & provysyon 
as we haue for yot mast’chype & yowers,” and sent him “a pore suffolke chese, & 


halfe a dosen conys.”—Orig.: Misc. Letters, temp Hen. VIII., series 2, vol. 19, No, 24. 
> Claus. 26 Hen. VIII., m, 15 d. ¢ Valor Eccl. 
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soon rose in the favour of the court. On the presentation of arch- 
bishop Cranmer, Dec. 1st, 1537, the king, on the 8th, appointed him 
to be suffragan bishop of Dover,‘ in accordance with the Act for 
creating suffragan bishops with national titles; and he was consecrated, 
next day, in the chapel within the vestibule of St. Paul’s cathedral, 
by the bishops of London, Rochester, and St. Asaph. On the 10th, 
Cranmer gave him the spiritual faculties as his suffragan. ‘ 

Ingworth was soon put into active work, having a royal commission, 
Feb. 11th, 1537-8, to make visitations of the religious houses of the 
Mendicant Orders ; and May 5th, following, a mandate from the kiug 
required him to sequestrate the seals, goods, and ornaments of the 
places visited by him.* Thus he was enabled to suppress the con- 
vents, and, in July, he began his career of destruction. His pro- 
gresses through the western counties of England and Wales, then 
through the southern counties, afterwards through the eastern coun- 
ties, and lastly in the north, are marked, almost day by day, by the 
dispersion of the mendicant communities. In Nov., he took “ to the 
king’s use,” the houses of all the Friars in Dunstable, Ware, Babwell, 
Walsingham, Norwich. Yarmouth, Gorleston, Dunwich, Orford, Ips- 
wich, Clare, Colchester, Maldon, and Chelmsford. “Sithe that I 
receyueid these Convents,” he wrote to Cromwell, “I haue be in 


Langley, and putte owte the freres ther, and taken an inventory of 
that Howse, and causeid preisars to pryse all, and browthe the plate 
to the Kingis use ; as that I have don other, so that Howse. I have 
the order of yt in my hands, trusting to your good Lordshipe that ye 


will helpe that I shali hiave yt with the profeteis during my liffe ; for 
withowte yt I maye dispende no peny to life with. And that litill 
that I had of my frindis, meche of yt I have spente ther.” And 
again, Dec. 15th, he wrote to the same from Canterbury, ‘* besecheynge 
yowr Lordschype that I may have my Howse, so that I may knowe sum 
thynge of myn owyn to resort to, for now I am so pore, that I haue 
no Howse, but only by yowr fauor that I kepe Langley in my handds, 
and use that under the Kyng’s Grac’s favor and yowrs, to my use, 
tyll I. knowe forther of heys Grac’s plesur and yowrs, the whyche I 
truste shall be to my comfortt, by yowr goode menys, in whome ys 
my singuler trost, as knowyth God.”! On Apr. Ist, 1539, he wrote 
again to Cromwell, recounting his services in the. north, and apolo- 
gising for the little property he had received for the crown: “I am 
rebukeyd in my selfe,” says he, “ y* [ can bryng no more substans to 
y°® kyng’s grace, seying y* I haue taken so for Jurneys & so peynfull 
Jurneys, and p’fete so lytell, howbe yt I cannott bryng more than I 
haue.” As the mendicant Nuns were included in his commission, he 
prayed to have the receiving of Dartford ; and ended, “‘besecheyng yow 
in the way of charyte to be good lorde to me for sum suarans of my 
leveynge in Langley: I haue no c’tente of yowr lyue, & I make no sute to 
any but only to yowr lordschyp, In hom ys all my trost, as God know”! 

At the dissolution, the Priory stood at the annual value of 





4 Pat. 29 Hen. VIII., p. 1, m. 8. ¢ Gibson’s Codex Jur. Eccl. Angl. 
f Strype’s Cranmer. & Lansdowne MSS.. cod. 979. 
» Orig. : Misc. Letters, temp. Hen. VIII., series 2, vol. viii., no. 117. 
i Orig. : Ibidem, No. 114. ) Orig. : Ibidem, No. 115. 
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1507. 14s. 4d., of which 122/. 4s. was clear, as in 1535.* The suffra- 
gan bishop of Dover obtained, Feb. 7th, 1539-40, the royal grant of 
the Priory of le black frerers of Langley, with all buildings, orchards, 
gardens, etc., within the site ; and Shepfeldwood, and all the meadow 
belonging to the late Priory ; the rectories of Langley, Great Gad- 
desden, and Willey ; the road through the royal park of Langley ; 
also the manors of Preston, Elmstone, Overland, Westgate, Ham, 
Watling, Packmanstone, Goodneston, Wadeslade, Beaurepaire, and 
Harrietsham (except great trees and wood, and certain lands already 
sold to Walter Hendley) : all to be held for his life, and without any 
rent, until he received ecclesiastical benefices or other promotiun to 
the clear yearly value of 100/. or more.' On May 10th, 1539, the 
suffragan had been admitted to the church of Chiddingstone.™ 

Walter Hendley, gent., was the attorney-general of the Court of 
Augmentations. With other ecclesiastical property, he purchased, 
Aug. 10th, 1539, the two Shepe mershes of 40a., the Rede Mershe and 
adjoining one of 20a. each, and an acre of land called Ketton, all in 
the parish of Preston, and of which he was tenant for the term of 
sixty years." The lease of Packmanstone, granted to Payne in 1538, 
was enrolled, Oct. 15th, 1541, in the Court of Augmentations.° 

Hendley soon acquired the manors belonging to this Priory. He 
petitioned, May 26th, 1543, to purchase Elmstone, valued at 19/. a- 
year, and the advowson of the church there, for 218/. 19d. ;? and he 
accordingly had .the royal grant, July 9th following, to himself and 
Margery his wife.¢ And Feb. 26th, 1543-4, he and Sir Thomas 
Moyle, bart., petitioned for Preston, valued at 51/. 14s. 2d. a-year, 
Overland at 11/. 18s. 4d., Westgate at 62s., Ham at 70s., Wadling at 
4/., Packmanstone at 8/., the moiety of the manor of Goodneston at 
4l., Wadeslade at 4/., Beaurepaire at 60s., and Harrietsham at 6/.* 
All these were accordingly sold to Moyle and Hendley, and Margery, 
his wife, May 21st, 1544, for 962/. 9s. 14d.* Moyle immediately 
made over his share to Hendley, who, July 4th, 1545, petitioned to 
purchase the tenths reserved to the crown, being 23s. 10d. for Over- 
land, 38s. for Elmstone, and 4s. for the marshes and land ;* and for 
2081. 5s. 10d. he obtained the grant. * 

Thomas Calton, of London, goldsmith, on petition dated Sept. 12th, 
1544, ¥ had the grant, Oct. 11th, of the rectory of Willey, valued at 
12/. a-year clear, to himself and Margaret, his wife.” In the same 
manner, William Hausse (now Halsey), alias Chamber, petitioned, 
Dec. 4th, in the same year, to have the rectory of Great Gaddesden, 
which he held on a lease, dated Dec. 24th, 1529, for the term of 
seventy years, and it was valued at 9/7. 13s. 4d. a-year clear ;* and he 
obtained the grant for 1741. 13s. 4d. 7 


k Cotton MSS., Cleopatra E. IV. no. 194. 
1 Misc. Books of Court of Aug., vol. eexxxv., fol. 23 b. 
m Lansdowne MSS., cod. 979. 
2 Pat. 31 Hen. VIIL., p.1,m.44. Also Part. for Grants | (July Bist), 31-Hen. VIII. 
© Mise. Books of Court of Aug. vol. xciii., fol. 29. 

P Part. for Grants, 35 Hen. VIII. 4 Pat. 35 Hen. VIII. , p. 8, m. 21, 

t Part. for Grants, 35 Hen. VIII. ® Pat. 36 Hen. VIII., P. 27, m. 41. 

t Part. for Grants, 37 Hen, VIII. « Pat. 837 Hen. VIIL., p. 3, m. 29. 

v Part. for Grants, 36 Hen. VIII. Ww Pat. 36 Hen. VIIL., p. 5, m. 28. 
x Part. for Grants, 36 Hen. VIII. y Pat. 36 Hen. VIIT., p. 14, m. 10. 
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On the death of the suffragan bishop of Dover, in the earlier part 
of the year 1545, all the possessions reverted immediately to the pur- 
chasers, and the Priory of Langley to the crown. When the religious 
community at Dartford was broken up in 1589, there were twenty-six 
Sisters who were pensioned,” and twenty were still living in 1555.* Of 
these, seven Sisters petitioned that the Priory of Langley might be 
given to them, there to re-establish the conventual observance, which 
had been interrupted for eighteen years. With the advice of Cardinal 
Pole, queen Mary granted the request. Elizabeth Cresner” as prioress, 
Catherine Clovile, Catherine Efflin, Elizabeth White, Mary Benson, 
Elizabeth Exmen, and Magdalen Frere, were legally incorporated and 
re-organized into a community, June 25th, 1557, to whom was given 
the Priory, consisting of the site and buildings, and the land called 
le Courte wike belonging, and also all the buildings within the olde 
mannor near the palings of the royal park.* Even now the Church 
seems to have been in part dilapidated, for, in this year, six fodders 
of lead from the south aisle, and seven fodders from the Lady Chapel 
and Revestiary, were taken fur making the water-conduit from Black- 
more Park to Windsor Castle. By will dated Mar. 28th, 1558, Sir 
Thomas Hastings, second son of George, first earl of Huntingdon, be- 
queathed 40s, to the Nuns of Langley.* But Sept. 8th following, on 
the death of Lady Anne of Cleves, who held the late Priory of Dart- 
ford for her life, the Sisters obtained their ancient habitation, ‘ and 
removed to Dartford. Thence, after the accession of Elizabeth, they 
were driven, in July, 1559, and closed their lives in painful exile. * 

Thus the site and buildings again came to the crown. The build- 
ings soon fell into ruins, and the church was desolated during the 
time Thomas Ewer and Peter Edlyn tenanted the 7a. of land which 
formed the site. The land and what remained of the buildings were 
sold, Apr. 9th, 1574, to Edward Grymestone, sen., and Edward 
Grymestone, jun." Once again in the crown, the devastated site was 
granted, Dec. 22nd, 1606, to Edward Newport and John Crompton, 
in payment of some debts which encumbered the inheritance of 
William, baron Mounteagle, whom the king thus rewarded, in addition 
to the yearly pension of 500/., for his timely revelation of the great 
Gunpowder Plot.‘ ‘Which Hdward Newport and John Crompton 
granted the Scite of the late House or Priory of the Fryars to Robert 
Dizon and his Heirs, from whom it came to Theodosia, his Daughter 
and Heir, who married Sir Richard Braughin, and after his decease 
she sold the same to Joseph Edmonds, Esq ; who convey’d it to 
William Houlker, Gent., he granted it to Sir Richard Combes, Kt., 
who held it awhile and then reconvey’d it to the said William Houlker 
and hig Heirs, who demolish’d the House and Buildings belonging to 
the same.”/ And thus every trace of the richest Friary in all Eng- 
land vanished from the scene. 


* Book of Pensions, temp. Hen. VIII. ; Misc. Books of Court of Aug , vol. ccxlv., fol. 197 
* Cardinal Pole’s Pension Book. 

> This is not Elizabeth Cresner, who filled the office of Prioressof Dartford for fifty 
years, and died in Dec. 1587, but her niece, who was a Sister at Dartford in 1530, sub- 
prioress in 1537, ard died in exile at Engelendael, outside Bruges. 

¢ Pat. 8-4 Ph. and Mary, p. 7, m. 10. 4 Ashmole MSS., no. 1125, fol. 70. 

* Nicolas’ Testamenta Vetusta. t Pat. 5-6 Ph. and Mary, p. 3, m. 20. 
© Reg. Mag. Ord. » Pat. 16 Eliz., p. 10, m. 16. 
! Pat. 4 Jac., I., p. 24, m. 1. )Chauncy’s History of Hertfordshire. 








FRANCIS ROBERT RAINES, M.A, F.S.A. 
BY LIEUT.-COLONEL FISHWIOK, F.8.A. 


THE late Canon Raines was a member of a very old Yorkshire family, 
the descent of which is recorded from William Raines, of West 
Newton, in the Parish of Aldborough, in Holderness, * who was living 
in the time of Henry VI., and whose will was dated 15th March, 
‘1487. During the four hundred years which have elapsed since the 
death of William Raines, some of his descendants have always lived 
in or near West Newton. The father of Canon Raines was Isaac 
Raines (the son of Robert Raines, of Flinton, in Holderness, and 
Elizabeth his wife, sule daughter and heiress of Isaac Webster, of 
Dowthorpe Hall, near Swine, in Holderness, and of York, Esq.), who 
was baptised 10th August, 1778, and married on 9th January, 1802, 
at Gretna Green, and afterwards at Humbleton, by his uncle, the 
Rev. Jonathan Dixon, the Vicar of that place, to. Ann, the eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Joseph Robertson, M.A., Perpetual Curate of 
Eskdaleside-with-Ugglebarnby, and Vicar of Aislaby, near Whitby, 
in the County of York, * and Mary his wife, the daughter of Captain 
Easterby, of Skinningroves, near Whitby, and aunt to the late Sir 
Cresswell Cresswell, M.P., and Judge of the Court of Probate and 
Divorce. Isaac Raines, M.D., at the time of his marriage, was Sur- 
geon to the East York Militia, but shortly afterwards resigned his 
commission. For upwards of forty years he practised as a surgeon 
and physician at Burton Pidsea, in Holderness, where he held a high 
position, and was alike distinguished for the skill and ability he dis- 
played in his profession, and for his highly cultivated and scientific 
mind. He died at Newcastle-on-Tyne, whilst on a visit to his son 
(the Rev. C. A. Raines, M.A.), and was buried in St. Mary’s Chapel, 
within the Church of Burton Pidsea, on 27th November, 1847, being 
fullowed to the grave by a large concourse of old and valued 
friends. * 

He had issue seven sons and five daughters. The third son, Fran- 
cis Roberts Raines, was born in the house of his maternal grand- 
father (the Rev. Joseph Robertson), at Whitby, on the 22nd Febru- 
ary, 1805. He received his early education at Burton Pidsea, where 
for some time he was a private pupil of the Rev. Joseph S. Baines,‘ 
then Curate of the Parish Church there. 

In 1817, one of his elder brothers having been articled to William 
Coultate, surgeon, of Clitheroe, came home in consequence of 
ill-health, when his father wrote to Mr. Coultate,® to the effect that 





1 See Foster’s “Yorkshire Pedigrees,” and Poulson’s ‘‘ History of Holderness.” 
This agg sw has been duly registered at Herald’s College. 
2 Mr. Robertson contributed several articles to the ‘‘ Critical Review,” of which 
his cousin the Rev. Joseph Robertson, Vicar of Horncastle, was Editor. 
8 Gent. Mag., Nov. 1847. 
4 The son of the Head Master of St. Bees’ Grammar School. 
5 Letter dated Burton Pidsea, 12 Sep., 1817. 
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(to use his own words), “As my son’s recovery may be long, and 
uncertain, I have a very fine stout lad of thirteen years of age, of 
whom I may say, with correct impartiality, that he is good-tempered, 
quick, attentive, and obliging,-him will I send over to Clitheroe, and 
if you approve of his manner and ability, I shall be very happy to 
place him with you, in lieu of my other son.” This ‘stout lad of 
thirteen,” was the subject of this memoir, and his indenture of ap- 
prenticeship for seven years was duly executed on 80th March follow- 
ing (1818). During his apprenticeship he lived with Mr. Coultate, 
for whom and for whose family Dr. Raines had a very great esteem. 
Before the close of the year, Mr. Coultate removed to Burnley, in 
Lancashire, but in the interim Francis Raines went to the Clitheroe 
Grammar School, of which the head master was the Rev. Robert 
Heath, M.A.; but the greatest part of his school days was spent at 
the Burnley Grammar School,* under the Rev. John Raws,’ where he 
remained until the end of 1828, or the beginning of 1824. About 
this time he began to conceive a distaste for the medical profession, 
and a desire to enter the Church, and, in consequence, obtained a 
release from Mr. Coultate, and in 1826 was admitted to St. Bees’ 
College ; in 1828 he was ordained Deacon, and Priest in the year 
following.® His first appointment was to the Assistant-Curacy of 
Saddleworth,’ in 1828, where he did not remain very long, having 
accepted the offer of a Curacy at the Parish Church of Rochdale, 
from the Rev. W. R. Hay, M.A., the Vicar, who in 1832 preferred 
him to the Incumbency of Milnrow,”® which he held until his death. 
On 21st November, 1836, Mr. Raines married Honora Elizabeth, 
the eldest daughter of Major John Beswicke, of Pike House, Little- 
borough, J.P. and D.L. for the County of Lancaster. 

In 1841 he was Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Dunmore; on 
30th March, 1848, he was elected a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries ; 15th July, 1845, he was made a Justice of the Peace for the 
County of Lancaster; and in September, 1849, was appointed 
Honorary Canon of Manchester ; he also for many years held the office 
of Rural Dean. Mr. Raines was one of the originators of the Chetham 
Society, his name appearing as one of its first Council in 1844, and on 
the death (in 1858) of Canon Parkinson (the author of “The Old Church 
Clock”) he was elected Vice-President ;" and those only who have 
attended the annual meetings of this Society, and are conversant with 
its working, can form an idea of how invaluable have been his ser- 
vices, not only by the editing of a long series of volumes, but also by 





6 One of the oldest Lancashire Schools, and its scholars retained several old cus- 
toms, inter alia, ‘‘ Barring-out,” whereby they ona certain day in each year excluded 
the Master from his School ; a fine was also levied by the boys on all persons married 
at St. Peter’s Church. 

7 Mr. Raws was also Curate of the Church; he died in 1835, having been Head 
Master for 86 years. 

8 The degree of M.A. of Queen’s College, Cambridge, was conferred by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

9 Becember, 1828, James Butterworth dedicated his “ History of Saddleworth ” to 
Mr. Raines. 

1¢ Milnrow became a ey under the Rochdale Vicarage Act, 1866. 

11 In 1865, he was elected a Feoffee of the Chetham Hospital and Library. 
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at all times placing at the disposal of the Society his vast stores of 
antiquarian and historic lore. 

Canon Raines was Incumbent (and Vicar) of Milnrow, for forty-six 
years ; at the commencement of this period the inhabitants of that 
village were mostly hand-loom weavers, and were a rough set of 
people, whose chief amusement was found in cock-fighting, dog and 
foot racing, and other kindred sports.” The Chapel (as it was then 
called) was small and unsightly, the congregation consisting of about 
half a hundred people ; the Sunday Schools were in a room over a 
beer-shop, and Parsonage-house there was none. _ 

Now there are two handsome Churches in the parish, the congrega- 
tion of the Mother Church being about 800 ; the Schools are large 
and prosperous, and a comfortable Vicarage has been erected. To 
obtain all this, an expenditure of something like £30,000 was re- 
quired—surely the result is as great as the original material was un- 
promising! But those who. knew Canon Raines well understand how 
the work was done; he was in earnest, and the prople felt it, and he 
brought to bear upon his sacred calling so much zeal, industry, ability 
and determination, which was combined with so gentle and winning a 
manner, that his parishioners soon learned to see in him their warmest 
and truest friend, and were ever ready to follow and tohelp him. As 
an antiquary, genealogist, and local historian, Canon Raines held the 
highest rank ; indeed, it may be safely said, that in Lancashire he 
had no equal, to use the words of one who knew him well, “ His 
memory was wonderfully retentive, but he possessed the still higher 
power of wielding and arranging his facts in a lucid, harmonious, and 
agreeable form, keeping always within the strict lines of evidence, and 
never allowing himself to be seduced—a prevailing fault with some 
antiquaries—into erecting baseless fabrics on uncertain foundations.” 

Up to the time of his fatal illness, he continued to perform his 
parish work with unbated zeal, neither. was his pen idle. On the 
Sunday before he left home (alas never to return !), he preached twice, 
aud the last volume which he edited (No. 103 of the Chetham 
Society), he only saw completed whilst he was on his death-bed. In 
the early part of the present year (1878) his health began to fail, and 
he was advised to take rest, and for that purpose he went to Scar- 
borough on the 29th July ; the journey only increased his disorder, 
and for some days his life was despaired of ; he, however rallied until 
the 28th September, when he had to return.to his bed, and then gradu- 
ally sunk ; he died 17th October, 1878, aged 78. Shortly before his 
death he expressed a wish that he could live to return to Milnrow, 
that he might die amongst his own people ; but finding that such was 
not the will of his Divine To he was prepared to submit, and 
sending for his Sexton, gave him instruction as to the mode of his 
interment,.desiring no pomp or ceremony, and directing that his grave 
should be made near to the Church porch. 

His wishes were strictly carried out, and he was buried at Milnrow 





12 One of the public-houses still bears a large signboard, exhibiting two men 
running a race, whose respective sobriquets were—“Stump” and “Pye Lad,” by 
which name the house is now known. 
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on Monday, the 21st October. Milnrow on that day was a parish in 

mourning and in tears, not a cottage but had its blinds down (and for 

some part of the day, even the public houses were closed), and every- 
one, notwithstanding the blinding cold rain which descended in cease- 
less torrents, assembled on the road between the Vicarage and the 

Church, which was lined with Sunday scholars, to pay the last tribute 

of respect to their beloved Pastor. 

As the coffin (which was borne on the shoulders of Sunday School 
teachers, and was preceded by a large body of Clergy) passed 
through this dense crowd, men and women, old and young, seemed 
utterly unable to restrain their grief—tears were in every eye, and 
loud sobs gave utterance to a grief deep and sincere. Canon Raines 
had three children. Susan Ann Robertson, died in infancy ; Honora 
Isabella, who married George Twycross, of Horstead House, near 
Brighton, Esq. ; and Florence Addison Raines. 

The following is 4 complete list of the works written by Canon 
Raines :— 

Norit1a Cestriensis ; or, Historical Notices of the Diocese of Chester. 
By the Right Rev. Francis Gastrell, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Chester. With Illustrative and Explanatory Notes. 3 vols., 
Manchester: 1845—50. (Chetham Society, Vols. VIII., XIX., 
XXI., XXII.) 

This work, the late Bishop of Manchester said, was worth a dozen 
County Histories. 

Memoriats oF RocupaLe GramMMaR Sonoot. London: 1845. 

The profits of this work were to go to the Grammar School, which 
was then being rebuilt. It was published at one shilling, and is 
full of original matter. But so little did the Rochdale people care 
for such things, that, instead of a profit, a loss ensued, very few 
copies being at the time sold. Now, however, its value is known, and 
many a book-hunter would gladly give five shillings for a copy. 

Tae Journat or Nicnovas AssHetTon, of Downham, for part of the 
year 1617, and part of the year following. Interspersed with 
Notes from the Life of his contemporary John Bruen, &c. 
1 Vol. Manchester: 1848.. (Chetham Society, Vol. XIV.) 

Tue Staney Papers. 3 Vols. (Vol. I. is in three parts, so the work 
forms 5 volumes of the Chetham Series). Manchester: 1853— 
1867. (Chetham Society, XXIX., XXXI, LXVI., LXVIIL., 
LXX.) 

These volumes contain a Life of James Earl of Derby—which will 
for all time remain a pattern of a careful and elaborate biography— 
the Derby Household Books, the Devotions and Miscellanies of James, 
the 7th Earl of Derby, and a mass of Notes of the greatest interest 
and value. 

Tue Poems anD CorResPoNDENCE oF THE Rev. THomas WILSON, 
D.D. of Clitheroe. With Memoir of his Life. 1 Vol. Man- 
chester: 1857. (Chetham Society, XLV.) 

This forms another delightful Lancashire Biography. 

A History or tae Lancasuire Caantrizs. 2 Vols. Manchester : 
1862. (Chetham Society, LIX., LX.) 
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These volumes are of the greatest value to the student of Lanca- 
shire History. 

LANCASHIRE FunERAL CertiricaTes. Edited by Thomas William 
King, Esq., F.S.A., “York. Herald.” With additions by the 
Rev. F. R. Raines, &. 1 Vol. Manchester: 1869. (Chetham 
Society, LXXV.) 

THe VisiraTions oF THE County Patatine oF LancasHire. 8 Vols. 
Manchester: 1870-1873. (Chetham Society, LXXXI., LXXXII., 
LXXXIV., LXXXV., LXXXVIIL) 

The last volume contains an interesting biography of Sir William 
Dugdale. 

CuetHaM MISCELLANIES, Vols. V. & VI. 2 Vols., Manchester: 1875-78. 
[Part of the “ Chetham Miscellanies,” Vols. I., II., & III, as well 
as a great portion of the Notes to the “ Life of Adam Martindale,” 
(Chetham Society, Vol. IV.), and the ‘Byron Remains,” 
(Chetham Society, Vols. XXXII., XXXIV., XL., XLIV.) were 
written by Canon Raines]. 

A Szrmon, Preached in the Cathedral of Manchester, 28th July, 
18738, in Commemoration of Humphrey Chetham. Published by 
request. London: 1878. : 

“ Notes and Queries ””—especially the earlier volumes—contains many 
short articles from the pen of Canon Raines ; to these his initials 
only are attached. 

In addition to the published -works here enumerated, he has left a 
lasting monument of his untiring energy in the pages of 44 folio 
volumes of MSS., which he bequeathed to the Chetham Library. 
These volumes consist of extracts and copies of wills, parish registers 
Bishop's registers, pedigrees, deeds, inquis. post. mort., biographical 
notices, letters, &c.; in short, of everything which passed through 
his hands having reference to the County of his adoption. As a 
conclusion to this brief sketch, let me quote the following lines ecn- 
tributed anonymously to the “ Manchester Courier : ”— 


HOMAGE TO THE MEMORY OF THE REV. CANON RAINES. 


A great good man has left us, and the earth, 
That knew him once, shall see his face no more. 
Who shall succeed him, who be found of wortb, 
To wear the mantle that the prophet wore. 
Simple, yet sage, though ranking with the best 
Of all good men, more humble than the rest ; 
Of rare refinement, erudition, grace, 
Welcome in mansions, yet his chosen place 
Was with his people, and the poorest knew 
His presence, lov’d him, rev’renc’d him as true, 
As faithful guardian of the flock he led, 
As feeding from the food wherewith he feed. 
Books were his pastime, Jit’rature his leisure ; 
All books he valued, yet was one his treasure— 
God’s Holy Word, with this in hand he stood, 
Reclaim’d the doubting, and made strong the good. 


A lamp, a lighthouse, wand’ring barks to save, 
Alas ! his place shall see his light no more ; 
Death’s angry ocean rose with tidal wave, 
Lash’d the rough rocks, then tore him from Life’s shore. 


Carr Hill, Rochdale. 
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OBJECTS IN JET FROM SOUTH SHIELDS. 


Puate XX., for which we are indebted to Mr. Robert Blair, of South 
Shields, represents some few out of several droll objects in jet which 
are reputed to have been found there, but which there can be little 
doubt are spurious antiques, or, to use a more common mode of ex- 
pression, modern forgeries. As such, these representations have their 
value in putting the public, and such collectors as are not already 
well acquainted with such spurious objects, on their guard against 
imposition. It has evidently been the intention of some clever 
*‘deceptionists” (to use a mild term) to palm these objects off as 
genuine Roman remains, and to this end they have been made to 
appear as if found on the site of the Roman station at the Lawe, at 
South Shields ; indeed, have been sworn to as having been there dug 
up! A glance at the drawings given on our plate will at once, we 
opine, dispel any iJlusion that a collector might be labouring under 
on that head. There is not, so far as one can judge from the draw- 
ings, a single characteristic of Roman work about any of them, either 
in the form of the objects themselves, or in the heads, figures, or 
lettering they bear. The pierced pendants, figs. 2 and 8; the pedi- 
mented object, with the figure of a gorilla, and the letters ELatIAs; 
fig. 4, and the wretched abortion, fig. 6; are, it seems to us, very 
flagrant attempts at imposition, while the remo cross, fig. 5, and the 
crescent, fig 7, are totally, unworthy of note. We are much indebted 
to Mr. Blair for enabling us to-give representations of these ‘‘ modern 
antiques,” and we believe we are doing service by making them 
public. The last word of the inscription on fig. 6, DIABOLI, is surely 
expressive of the forger ! 

In the first volume of the “ ReLiquary,” we gave a remarkably 
interesting paper on “ Modern Antiques—Roman Antiquities, and 
how they Forge them,” from the accomplished pen of our friend the 
Chevalier de Chatelain, and since then have also exposed other 
‘* spuriosities ;” our present plate will therefore well supplement what 
has already been done, and will doubtless help to unmask a deception 
almost as glaring as that of the forged pilgrim’s signs a few years 
back.* 





* Since this was penned, we have seen, by a printed report, that these objects have 
been kindly exhibited by Mr. Blair, at a meéting of the British Archwological Asso- 
ciation, and were there ‘“‘denounced”’ by the chairman (Mr. H. Syer Cuming) “as 
modern forgeries,” and his opinion was supported by the meeting. 
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THE ANCIENT BRITISH NUMERALS WITH THEIR 
AFFINITIES. 


BY THE REV. T. ,ELLWOOD, M.A., 
BECTOR OF TORVER, NORTH LANCASHIRE. 


‘* AncrenT British Numerats”’ is a term that has been applied to a 
curious system of scoring formerly used in many parts of the North 
of England, but now rapidly becoming obsolete. Though the system 
is much varied in the many different versions of it that have been 
found over a wide area, yet in its great and distinctive characteristics 
it is essentially the same in all. Mr. A. J. Ellis, Vice-President, 
formerly President, of the Philological Society, was the first to draw 
attention to this curious and interesting subject, and it has been in 
a great measure through his untiring researches that it has been so 
fully traced out and examined. In a paper which he read a short 
time ago before the Philological Society, and which embraces almost 
ull that has been collected upon the subject down to the latest date, he 
says that the principal area of this score would appear to be Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland, the north-west of Lancashire, and the north-west 
of Yorkshire, with the adjoining part of Durham, There are traces 
in Roxburghshire, Renfrewshire, Northumberland, mid-east and south 
Yorkshire, which may all have been more or less importations from 
the other area. When south Lancashire, east Lincolnshire, Epping, 
and still more strangely, North American India, contribute their 
quota, we may be sure that the versions given are entirely exotic. 

My own connexion with the matter has been ina great measure 
confined to the versions I have been able to obtain from Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, and what is popularly known as the Lakeland of 
Lancashire. I read two papers upon the result of my researches 
before the Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiquarian Society, at 
their meetings at Furness Abbey and Whitehaven, in 1877 ; and as 
the various versions have been tabulated by Mr. Jewitt, as a supple- 
ment to this paper, I need not refer to them here further than may be 
necessary to elucidate their general character and origin. It will be 
observed by a reference to them that they proceed by fives, and that 
there is a sort of rhythm and alliteration about them which give a 
tone and character to the whole system. 

Some words, common to almost all the versions, have a marked 
affinity to the names of corresponding numbers in other languages, 
e.g. :—“Yan”’ for one, compare Latin, unus Greek, ev, &c. “,.Pemp”’ 
or “pimp,” for five; compare ancient Welsh, pimp, Greek, zevre, Latin, 
quingue. “Dec” for ten ; compare Latin, decem, Greek, Sexa, Sanscrit, 
dasan, Old Welsh, decor deg. “ Bumfit,” the word which with its varia- 
tions, represents fifteen in the system, can really be ‘resolved into 
two simpler elements of which it has been compounded, for it is 
undoubtedly the same as the Ancient Welsh pymdec, or more modern 
Welsh pymtheg, fifteen, which can be resolved into pimp and dec, or 

w 
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5+10. The ancient Welsh also throws light upon another portion 
of this curious and unique system of scoring. It will be observed by 
a reference to the Tables that, to form the compound numbers, the 
simpler numbers are joined by a, as “Yan a-dic.” Now this ais found 
in the same connexion in the ancient Welsh system of numerals, as ar, 
and this ar, according to Pugh’s,Welsh Grammar, means in excess of, 
or according to Rev. Isaac Taylor, the well-known author of Words and 
Places, who kindly sent me a reference to Zeuss on this subject, it 
represents the Latin ad, or to, so that Yan-adec=11, really means 
one in excess of, or to, ten; and Yan a-bumfit=16, means one in excess 
of 5 + 10, and so on with the other composite numbers. 

The Welsh branch of the Celtic also counts by fives in a method 
very similar to that adopted in these versions. The propriety, there- 
fore, of calling them ‘ Ancient British Numerals” will at once be appa- 
rent, for they are evidently either cognate with, or derived from, the 
ancient British or Welsh, aud hence arises a most interesting question 
which has been raised, but which has not been, and which probably never 
will be, definitely settled with regard to them. Can they be considered 
as a genuiné relic of the ancient Celtic kingdom of Strathclyde? I have 
referred to Skene’s recent work on Celtic Scotland, so far as it has been 
published, and it appears from his remarks upon Strathclyde, or Alclyde, 
that in a portion at least of that kingdom the language spoken had 
the nearest affinity to the Welsh Branch of the Celtic. He does not, 
however, so far as [ have seen, adduce any attested vestige of the 
language of that kingdom, and it has not, so far as I know, been 
adduced from any other source. The most genuine and undisputed 
versions of the numerals have certainly been obtained from localities 
which were formerly included within the supposed limits of that 
kingdom, but whether it would be strictly accurate to infer that 
because they have been so found, and have apparently come down 
orally from time immemorial, that therefore they are evidence that 
the language of the ancient kingdom of Strathclyde was Celtic, is 
more than I can say. 

Mr. Ellis says with regard to it that “it is a real system of count- 
ing which was possibly widely known two or three hundred years 
ago, but which was rare even fifty years ago, but is not yet quite for- 
gotten.” This remark, coming as it does from the most acute and 
diligent investigator of the subject, is entitled to be looked upon as 
established, and I think we may safely conclude that if these numerals 
were well known in Cumberland, Westmoreland, Yorkshire, and the 
Lakeland of Lancashire three hundred years ago, they could hardly have 
been imported in isolated instances from Wales, but must have had 
some thuch broader basis for their origin, and were apparently the 
relics of a language at one time spoken by the inhabitants of the 
places in which they were then found. 

The names of the mountains and valleys of the Lake Country, like 
the strata that are found beneath them, seem when carefully 
examined to mark distinct epochs in their early history. And of the 
various families of speech from which those names have apparently 
been originally derived, the Celtic is doubtless one. Pen applied in 
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| Ancient form of Destouhive and . E 
| Welsh Numerals ’ other Midland Coniston, Borrowdale, Millom, Se 
(according to Zeuss)} Derbyshire. Cheshire. Counties. North Lancashire. | Cumberiand. Cumberland. Cun 
1 |Un Ain Ina Eyn = Yan Aina |Yaena 
2 |Dou or Deu Tain Pina Teyn Tain Tyan Peina |Taena 
3 |Tri Tethera Peena Teddera |Tedderte Tethera Para Tedde 
4 |Petuar Feathera Pethera Peddera |Medderte Methera Peddera Medde 
5 |Pimp Fim Peth Fim (Pimp |Pimp Pimp Pimp 
6 |Chwech(chwe) | Zackara Ithy Saccra \Haata Sethera Ithy Hofa 
7 |Seith Lackara Withy Lacera iSlaata Lethera Mithy Lota 
8 |Wyth Coe Ary Coo |Lowra Hovera Owera Secker 
9 |Nau or Naw Dain ag Deyne |Dowra Dovera Lowera Lecke: 
10 |Dec Dick Dick [Dick Dick Dig Dee 
11 |Un-ar-dec Ain-dick hae |Eyn-dick |Yan-a-dick Yan-a-dick Ain-a-dig Yaen-¢ 
12 |Deudec Tain-dick tae dig Teyn-dick |Taen-a-dick |Tyan-a-dick Pein-a-dig Taen-a 
lated ‘ | | 
13 |Tri-ar-dec Tethera-dick | Peena-dig |Teddera-dick 'Tedder-a-dick Tethera a-dick | Par-a-dig Tedde 
14 |Petuar- ar-dec Feathera-dick [Pethera-dig |Peddera-dick |Medder-a-dick Methera-a-dick | Pedder-a-dig Medde 
| | 
15 |Pymthee Bumpy paste |Bumfy |Mimph Bumfit Bumfit Bumfit 
16 |Un-ar-pymthee /|Ain-bumpy Ina-pumfim |Eyn-bumfy Yan-a-mimph Yan-a-bumfit Ain-a-bumfit Yaen-2 
} 
17 pPenenenies Tain-bumpy | Piva-pumfin Teyn-bumfy eee Tyan-a-bumfit |Pein-a-bumfit /Taen-a 
18 [mean -pymthec Tethera-bumpy |Peena-pumfin —-—mesed Tedder-a-mimph /|Tether-a-bumfit |Par-a-bumfit Tedder 
19 rte atin taney Pehenpente | |Peddera-bumfy |Medder-a-mimph |Mether-a-bumfit Pedder-a-bumfit |Medde 
| 
20 - Kicky ‘oe Kicky Gigget Giggot Giggy |Giggot 
| | 
| | } j 
|Sanscrit. 
1 |Eka / 
2| Dui I 
3 /Tri 1 
4\C’atur (C 
5 |Pancan |t 
6 Sas g 
7 |Saptan |s 
8\Astan (C 
9|Navan (i) 
10|Dasan_ || 
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(Tabulated from various sources by Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A.) 
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q | Eskdale, Various Places in Middleton, | 
illom, | Seawfell, Kirkby Stephen, | Westmoreland | Knaresborough, Yeesdale, | Epping, 
‘umberland. | Cumberland. Westmoreland. and Cumberland.| Yorkshire. Durham. Essex. 
1a lyaena |Yaan* Ein |Yah Yan 
na |Taena lyaan* Tein Tiah Tean 
‘a Teddera ITaed’.ere Tethera Tethera |Tether Tethera 
| | 
idera |Meddera Maed’.ere Wethera Methera Mether Fethera 
ap |Pimp Mimp Vimp Pip Pip |Fip 
y [Hete Hai‘tes Hatus Seezar Sezar Lethera 
thy Lofa \Sai‘tes Latus Leezar Azar Methera 
era |Seckera |Hao‘ves Sour Cattera Catrah \Co 
vera Leckera Dao*ves Dowr Horna Horna Debera 
|Dec Dik Dics (Dix) Dick Dik Dick 
-a-dig Yaen-a-dec Yaan‘edik Ein-a-dic Yah-dick Yan-a-dik In-dick 
n-a-dig Taen-a-dec Tyaan‘edik Tein-a-dic Tiah-dick Tean-a-dik Tin-dick 
-a-dig Tedder-a-dec Taed‘eredik Tethera-a-dic Tethera-dick Tethera-dik Tethera-dick 
\der-a-dig |Medder-a-dec Maed‘eredik Wethera-a-lic | Methera-dick Methera-dik /Lethera-dick 
nfit |Bumfit Boon, buom, buum Bumfit Bumper Bumfit Bumfit 
| 
-a-bumfit Yaen-a-bumfit |Yaan‘eboon Ein-a-boon Yah-de-bumper Yan-a-bum In-a-bumfit 
n-a-bumfit Taen-a-bumfit /Tyann’eboon Tein-a-boon Tiah-de-bumper (Tean-a-bum Tin-a-bumfit 
-a-bumfit Tedder-a-bumfit /Taed”ereboon Tether-a-boon |Tether-de-bumper /Tether-a-bum |Lethera-bumfit 
der-a-bumfit |Medder-a-bumfit |Maed"eretoon Wether-a-boon |(Mether-de-bumper |Mether-a-bum Methera-bumfit 
zy |Giggot |Buom-St, buum-fit Jiget (giget) Jigger Jigget |Gi ot 
) 2 ¥ 
|Sanserit., Old Irish. | Erse. | Welsh. Breton. Curnish. Manx. 
po pe | —— 
} 
1 |Eka Anoraon /Aon Un Unan Un or Onen Unnane 
2) Dui Di, da, or do, Da Dati Dau Deau Jees 
3 |Tri Tri Tri Tri Tri Tre or trei l'hree 
4/C’atur (Ceathur \Ceather |Pedwar |Pevar, pedar Peswere Kiare 
5 |Pancan |Cuig Cuig Pump /|Pemp Pemp or pymp Queig 
6 /Sas Se Se Chwech |Chuech Huik Shey 
7 |Saptan " |Seacht |\Seachd |Saith  (Seiz Seith Shiaght 
8|Astan (Ocht Ochd Wyth /(Eiz Eath |Hoght 
9|Navan |Naoi Naoi Naw Nao Nau |Nuy 
10|Dasan | Veich Deich |Deg Dek Deg or Dek Jeigh 
} | ¢ 
' 








PLATE XXI. 


OF VARIOUS .VERSIONS OF NUMERALS. 


(Tabulated from various sources by Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A.) 








| | _ Yumerals of | North Ameri- Numeralsof | Nootka Tribe, 
Eskdale, Various Places in Middleton, Numerals North Ameri-| can Indians | North American | as given in 
cau Indians |‘Hebron, Con-| Indians (Cincin- Jewitt's Narrative, 


Numerals of | Numerals of 
} | 
— — | 
Scawfell, Kirkby Stephen, | Westmoreland Knaresborough, Veesdale, Epping, Cornish of 
uBseX. Brittany. (Maine). necticut). nati, Ohio). in 1807. 
| 


om, : 
rland. | Cumberland. Westmoreland. and Cumberland. Yorkshire. Durham. Numerals. 
| 








| 
Yaena Yaan* Ein |/Yah Yan In Un, or onen Unan |Een Een \Een Sah-wauk 
| 
Tyaan’ Tein Tiah Tean Tin Deu, dyw, dew Daiou or diou(f)/Teen Teen Teen Att-la 


Taena 
Ik at-sa 


Tethera Tethera Tether Tethera Tyr, ter, try Tri, teir (f) Tother Tudder Cother 
| 

Wethera Methera Mether Fethera |Pes-war, pedyr Pevar, Peder (f)|Fither Fedhur |Feather Mooh 

Fip Pymp Pemp |Fimp Pip jFib Soo-chah 


| Teddera Taed’.ere 
Meddera Maed’.ere 
| 

|Pimp Mimp Vimp Pip Pip 


|Hofa Hai'tes Hatus Seezar Sezar | Lethera Whe Choueck Een-pimp Sat |Soter Noo-poo 


| Lofa Sai‘tes Latus Leezar Azar Methera Seyth 3 ei |Teen-pimp Latta |Loter |Att-le-poo 


Cattera Catrah Co |Eath, or eyth i Tother-pimp | Poal |Poter lAt-te-queth 


|Seckera Hao'ves Sour 
| 
Horna Debera Naw N Fither-pimp | Def’ri peewee 'Saw-wauk-quetth 


lneteen Dao*ves Dowr Horna 
| | 
Dee Dik Dies (Dix) Dick Dik Dick Dek Dek Gleeget Dik |Dick 


—_——s Yaan‘edik Ein-a-dic Yah-dick Yan-a-dik In-dick 'Ednack, or unnack Unnek Een-gleeget | Een~dik |Ben-dick 
{Taen-a-dee Tyaan‘edik Tein-a-dic Tiah-dick Tean-a-dik Tin-dick Dewtheck Daouzek Teen-gleeget /Teen-dik Teen-dick 
\Tedder-a-dee Taed‘eredik Yethera-a-dic  Tethera-dick Tethera-dik (Tethera-dick | Tardhak, or trethuk nrizete Tother-gleeget | Tudher-dik Tother-dick 
Medder-a-dec = Maed‘eredik Wethera-a-lic | Methera-dick Methera-dik /Lethera-dick Peswarthack Paverzek Fither-gleeget |Fedhur-dik |Feather-dick 
|Bumfit Boon, buom, buum Bumfit Bumper Bumfit Bumfit Pymthek Pemzek Bumfra Bungki | Fib-dick 
lYaen-a-buméit Yaan‘eboon Ein-a-boon Yah-de-bumper Yan-a-bum In-a-bumfit Huetag, or Whettak Chouezek Een-bumfra Een-bungki |en-bumpteg 
Teen-bumfra |Teen-bungki |Teen-bumpteg 








100-Soo-jewk 


|Taen-a-bumfit lyann‘eboon Tein-a-boon Tiah-de-bumper Tean-a-bum Tin-a-bumfit Seitag, or Seytek Seitek 
| | 

|Tedder-a-bumfit Taed”ereboon Tether-a-boon Tether-de-bumper Tether-a-bum Lethera-bumfit |Eatag, or Eythek Trioueck Tother-bumfra | Tudhur-bungki|Tother-bumpteg 
Fither-bumfra | Fedhur-bungki| Feather-bumpteg 


bumfit |Medder-a-bumfit |M»ed"eretoon Wether-a-boon Mether-de-bumper Mether-a-bum Methera-bumfit |Nawnzack, or Nawntheck | Naoutek 
Unick Sak-aitz 


Jigger Jigget Gi ot |[ganz, or Ugens Ugent Frith-e-ny |aigit 
| | 


Giggot suom-fit, buum-fit Jiget (giget) 








Sanscrit. Old Irish. Erse. Welsh. Breton. Cornish. Manx. 
saan) 





\--— 


Eka Anoraon /Aon Un UnorOnen /Unnane 
Di, da, or do Da Dat Deau |Jees 
Tri Tri fri i Tre or trei | Three 
Ceathur |\Ceather |Pedwar |Pevar, pedar Peswere |Kiare 
i Cuig Pump (Pemp Pemp or pymp Queig 
Sus Ss Se Chwech |Chuech Huik Shey 
|Saptan |Seacht \Seachd |Saith Seiz Seith Shiaght 
B\Astan = (Ocht Ochd Wyth (Eiz Eath | Hoght 
Navan Naoi Naoi Naw Nao Nau |Nuy 
) /Dasan Deich Deich Deg Dek Deg or Dek Jeigh 
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Welsh to a head or mass of rock, is used as a proper name in the Lake. 
land in exactly the same sense. In Torpenhow Hill we have an 
accumulation of four words from as many different languages, each 
of which apparently marks a distinct epoch and means the same 
thing. ~ 

Langstrath, the name of a lonely mountain valley at the head of 
Borrowdale, is doubtless Celtic. Black Combe, the name of the south- 
west point of Cumberland, is the Welsh cwm ; very many other instances 
of the Celtic element will at once present themselves to anyone who 
knows the Lake Country, Have these Celtic names and Celtic nu- 
merals come down from the same Celtic inhabitants of that country, 
and do they form an oral testimony to the existence of the ancient 
kingdom of Stratbclyde ? 

Words there certainly are which have preserved their distinctive 
characteristics, and which, coming down from very early times (the 
times of the Norsemen), have in a great measure kept their habitat 
amongst those valleys and mountaivs. Such are Fell, Crag, Hause, 
Force or Foss, Thwaite, and many others. I do not see why the 
numerals could not be preserved and handed down in the same 
way. 

Mr. Ellis has found traces of these numerals, generally much 
mutilated and disfigured, amongst the “ countings out” used by 
school boys. He has arranged and collated a great number of these 
countings out, and this has been the means of importing an interest- 
ing feature into the discussion, for Max Miiller has sent count- 


ings out or school rhymes used by German school-boys which are in 
some respects similar, and he suggests that the names of the ancient 
British numerals are originally Continental and German, but adapted 
to the Celtic. I do not know what are the points of affinity by 
which he arrived at that conclusion, but to my mind Celtic, and not 
German, seems to be the source from which they originally came. 


Torver Rectory. 


Nore. 


In illustration of the Rev. Mr. Ellwood’s highly curious, valu- 
able, and important paper, which he has been good enough to draw 
up at my request, I have, on Plate XXI., tabulated the examples he 
has given, and have added to them some Derbyshire and Midland 
Counties, as well as other, versions. These have not before been 
printed, and will be found not only to bear a strong analogy to the 
versions of other counties and countries, but to be a valuable addition 
to our stock of information, and to afford food for further inquiry. 


LLEWELLYNN JEWITT. 
Winster Hall, Derbyshire. 
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NOTES ON DEVONSHIRE WITCHCRAFT. 
BY THE REV. REGINALD H. 0. FITZHERBERT, B.A. 


Tae following rough notes on some superstitions and customs still 
lingering in the south-west of England, may supplement Mr. Kar- 
keek’s interesting paper in the “ Retiquary ” of Jan., 1878, without, 
I hope, anticipating anything that he may be going to tell us further 
upon this subject. 

In the years 1876-7 I was in sole charge of a country parish in 
North Devon, near the borders of Exmoor Forest. These notes were 
made at the time, from conversations with several of my parishioners 
and neighbours ; and had I stayed longer in those parts, I have no 
doubt that a large amount of information and authentic anecdote 
might have been collected, to illustrate the deep-rooted and wide- 
spread spirit of superstition that still lingers amongst the hills and 
combes of that beautiful country. 

There is a common belief among farmers in the efficucy of the 
following cure for the “ gid” (giddiness) among sheep, caused by the 
heads of tapeworm in the animals’ brain. The cure consists in the 
cutting off of a sheep’s-head, with the wool on it, and burying it 
under a thorn tree at a spot where three parishes meet. 

As my informant observed, one would fancy that such a conjune- 
tion of three parishes and a thorn tree would be somewhat difficult to 
find ; but it so happens that this curious conjunction does actually 
occur in one of the fields on his farm. ‘ It would be hard to state,” 
he said, “the number of sheeps’-heads that have been buried under 
that tree in my field.” Query—Was the thorn tree plauted on the 
spot at some former time for this purpose ? 

The churchwarden of a neighbouring parish, a tenant farmer, is in 
the habit of hanging up a sheep’s-heart in his chimney, as a preven- 
tive against disease amongst his sheep and cattle. 

The belief in the white-witch, of which Mr. Karkeek speaks, is all 
but universal in those parts. One of the most popular of the wizard 
fraternity is a labouring man living at Dunster, in Somerset. As 
usual, he professes to relieve people who are suffering from being 
** overlooked,’’ and discovers the overlooker, and claims power to force 
him to do anything at hiscommand. The incredulous assert that the 
white-witch sits concealed by a screen, whilst an accomplice receives 
the visitor, and skilfully extracts the necessary information about 
himself and the reason of his visit. Having overheard so much, the 
white-witch comes in some time afterwards, as if he had been absent, 
and confounds the applicant by his wonderful knowledge about himself 
and his business. 

A few years before I came to that parish, several respectable yeomen 
and farmers, including the churchwarden, made a pilgrimage to 
Dunster, to consult the white-witch, as to certain unusual losses they 
had sustained in sheep or cattle. ‘ However, they had to go toa 
Vet., after all,” observed one of my informants. About the same 
time several respectable tenant farmers, from an adjoining parish, 
went on a similar errand for the same reasons. Whilst I was there, 
the churchwarden of a neighbouring parish journeyed on foot to Dun- 
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ster and back, a distance of about thirty miles, to consult the white- 
witch ; for what reason, or with what results, I did not hear. 

It is a common practice to carry about in the pocket charms to 
ensure good luck or success in their undertakings. ‘‘ There are, per- 
haps, some hundred different charms, of the commonest and silliest 
things, used for various occasions.” 

A farmer, who is churchwarden of a parish near my own, had a son 
who entered for the ploughing match in an adjoining parish, but got 
no prize. He was more successful at a subsequent trial held in another 
place. His father said to my informant, ‘I didn’t wonder my son 
got no prize the first time, for he had nothing in his pocket; but I 
was sure he would get something at the second match, because he had 
that thing in his pocket.” He would not say what “that thing” 
consisted of; nor did I ascertain what the result would be in case 
every competitor at a ploughing match happened to carry a lucky 
charm in his pocket. ‘To sceptical minds, a more probable explana- 
tion of the events is afforded by the fact, that the first match was 
held in a large central parish, where there was much competition ; 
whilst the second was in a smaller and more remote place. 

On 31st May, 1876, I visited one of my parishioners, aged 94, who 
was then ill in bed. His married daughter was present, and told me 
that three weeks before an eruption had appeared on the old man, 
round the body and over the stomach, “ like little bladders,” and 
which she called the “ burngun ” (spelt according to sound). I have 
tried in vain, with a doctor’s help, to derive the term and identify the 
disease. ‘They sent for the wife of the sexton, an old woman who has 
some local reputation as a leech. Taking some ‘“‘ raw head” —<.e. 
newly-risen cream, not yet “scalded,” more Devoniensi—she dipped 
her magic rod in the cream, and “struck ” the parts affected, at the 
same time repeating a mystic formula of words. The eruption dis- 
appeared ; and three weeks afterwards I saw the place on the old 
man, with the marks of the eruption still visible. In this case we 
may suppose that the healing virtue (if any) resided in the unction of 
the cream, rather than in the incantation with which it was applied. 

Next day I visited the sexton’s wife, and entered into conversation 
with her about the above-mentioned charm. She told me freely all 
about it, showed me the rods she used, and at my request gave me 
one of them. She had a dozen or more of these charm-ro:’s stuck up 
in the ceiling of her cottage ; but whether they had all been used, or 
were some of them only prepared for use, I did not ascertain. 

The rod itself is nothing more than a small branch of thorn, six or 
eight inches in length, with three little twigs at one end. Round each 
of these three twigs is tightly wrapped a bit of sheep’s wool, of three 
different colours—black, white, and grey—one colour on each twig. 
It did not appear that any extraordinary precautions were observed, 
or ceremonies performed, in the procuring of the materials and manu- 
facture of the rod ; no “ root of hemlock digged 7? the dark,” or “ slips 
of yew slivered in the moon’s eclipse”—our modern witchcraft, like 
some other crafts, is degenerating —but she got them anyhow and 
any where. 

She was very unwilling to divulge the words used by her on these 
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occasions. Her mother had taught them her, and the secret would 
in due course pass on to her daughter, a widow, who lived next door. 
‘*The words came out of a book,” she said, ‘‘ but as she could not 
read, she knew no more about them. She had been told they are in 
the Bible, but did not know whereabouts ;” however, she assured me 
repeatedly that they were ‘‘ good words,” and they ended with “ In 
the Name of the Father,” &c. 

After the woolled twig had been dipped in the “raw head,” and 
“struck ” on the bad place (conf. 2 Kings vii.), it was hung up to dry; 
and as it dried, the disease was supposed to disappear. 

I took down from the old woman’s mouth some “ words” which 
may be used as a charm in passing the hand three times over the seat 
of disease. ‘A good many people knew how to use these words,” she 
said ; and they seemed to be of inferior efficacy to the formula used 
with the woolled rods, and which were known only to herself, or to 
very few others :—“ As our Blessed Virgin Mary was walking over the 
down, leading her Son by the hand, she said, why do you hold your 
head so low? He said, my head doth ache, and all my bones do 
ache. I am afraid some ill thing you have got. I will bless you for 
the black ill thing, the white ill thing, and the red ill thing, bone ill 
thing ; all eating (qu., héating sc. fever), sticking, pricking ill things. 
Let all ill things go down into the ground, never to return to thee 
more (name of person), in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” 

I was amused to observe how ready my puritanical parishioners 
were, in their ignorance, to obtain the supposed benefits of this relic 
of pre-Reformation mummery, which I suppose it to be. Most, 
however, of the more respectable farmers are now rather ashamed to 
openly avow their belief in these superstitions ; but none the less are 
they cherished in secret by many amongst both the farmers and 
the peasantry. 

It is worth noting that, in many of the small and remote parishes 
of Devon and Somerset, the old custom has been kept up from time 
immemorial of dividing the sexes in church; the men sitting on one 
side and the women on the other. 

The reverential form of bowing the head ‘‘ when in time of divine 
service the Lord Jesus shall be mentioned,” is still common, especially 
amongst the labouring classes. It is probable that the Injunctions of 
Elizabeth, a.p. 1559, and the 18th Canon, a.p. 1604, did no more 
than authorise and enjoin the observance of a custom already in 
vogue; and which has continued in traditional use by people who 
have perhaps never so much as heard of the Canons. 

Both these old customs have lately been revived in certain quarters, 
and are sometimes regarded as marks of an “ advanced” doctrine and 
ritual. It is curious to find them thus preserved in remote places, 
where the worship of God is marked, as a rule, by severe protestant 
simplicity and absence of ‘‘ritualism” (so-called) ; where Ridsdale, 
Tooth, and Mackonochie, are names unknown, the surplice still a rag 
of popery, and a Roman Catholic an “anti-human” monster, alto- 
gether “ unspeakable.” 
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THE PARISH REGISTERS OF SS. PETER AND PAUL, 
MITCHAM, SURREY (rrom a.p. 1565 ro 1679). 


BY ROBERT GARRAWAY RICE. 
(Continued from page 23 ). 


1591. Eme dau of Robart Daborne gent. bap. July 4. (50). 
Thomas the son of William Morgan of Breawtonn, bapt. Sep 19, his father | 
was a hiue maker, in Somersettshr. 
*Elliner Cannterbury, Sarvannt to Goodwyf of Croydonn, coming from there 
to Mytcham, was killed with a carte, bur. Sep. 21. 
Itm, their was a pooer woma buried, that walked about the Country, She died 
in the Streate, against mother Batte, her barne wall Oct 25. 
Henry Whitney Esquier one of the Lordes of the Parish of Mytcham, of the 
age of three score yeares lackinge but twoo, was buried in the Channcell, 
Nov 15, 1591. (51). 





(50). The family of Daborne, originally from Guildford, in Surrey. A John Daborne 
served the office of mayor of that town in 1528—31—45. ‘Their arms (with short 
pedigree) are tricked in Harl. MS. 1397, fo. 38b, az., a chev. or between three crosses 
fleurie of the last. In his will (see annexed pedigree) he states: “I giue all to my 
Welbeloved wife Susan Vaborne as well out of the blacke friers London, Castle of 
Gyldford, Lande in Aldenham and a Lease of Lande in Surrey, in the parishe of 
Nudigate called Hyne farme of one and fortie yeres to come, aud all suche debtes as 
is owing me as by Conies appeareth left in the handes of my sonne Thomas Daborne 

and I give the said guift to my wife conditionallie that she haue respect to the 
preserving of my Daughter Emme Daborne.” 

Having mentioned to Colonel J. L. Chester, LL.D., that the Dabornes came into 
the Mitcham register, he kindly supplied me with a MS. pedigree that he had com- 
piled of the Daborne family, to which the entries in this register were readily 
adjusted. The annexed pedigree is that portion of it illustrative of the Mitcham 
branch of the family. 

PEDIGREE OF DABORNE, OF LONDON AND MITCHAM, FROM 
GUILDFORD. 


John Daborne, de Guildford in Com Surr. Dyer.= 
Will proved in P.C.C. 1589 (86 Populwell). | 


Proved 
25 Aug., 1549, of Guildford, Clothier. | Husband’s Will 23 March, 1558-9 ; (?) if she 
Will dated 17 Dec., 1588, and proved | did not remarry Kickinge (Kitchen) 
(C.P.C. 52 Welles), 23 March, 1558-9. Pr was living 14 Nov., 1578 (John High- 


| 
John Daborne, eldest son, mar. before=Elizabeth Chyttye, alias Bocher. 


field’s Will). 





| 
Robert Daborne, not 21 in 1558, Haberdasher.=Susan, living 26 Sept., 1589. Proved 
Living 26 Sept., 1589, Citizen & Haberdasher, ! husband’s Will, 10°Nov., 1612. Dau. 
of London. Will dated 28 Aug., and proved | of John Traves, merchant Tailor, by 
(C.P.C. 111 Fenner) 10 Nov., 1612. Eliz., dau. of John Worsopp (mer- 
| chant, of London. 





| 
Robert Daborne, 
Dramatist, &c. 


| 
Thomas Daborne, 
living 23 Aug., 
1612, of Inner 
Temple, London, 
admon 27 Jan., 
1651-2, to his dau. 

Christian D. 


| 
Emme Daborne, 
Bapt. at Mitcham, 
4 July, 1591. Liviag 
unmarried, 25 Aug., 
1612. 


Susan Daborne, 
Bur. at Mitcham, 
12 Jan., 1594-5. 


(51). I have not been able to find a Visitation Pedigree of the Mitcham Whitneys, 
nor to connect them with the Herefordshire family of that name, to which they pos- 
sibly belonged. The will of this Henry is not in the P.C.C., or Archdeaconry of 
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1591. Ngan rid being a young ma the farmers sonne of Biggine, bur. Nov 21. 
See Note 
» James Anselm, the sonne of William Anselm, Vicar of the Parish of Mitcham, 
was borne, upponn Thursday, and being the xxiij of the moneth of Decem- 
ber, betwen the houres of 8 and 9° of the Clocke, in the fornone of the same 
day and was baptized upponn nexte followeinge, ‘att eneninge prayer, beinge 
= xxvj of the same moneth, by me, William Anselm, his father Vicar 
heir. 
1591-2. George Horsley a Norschild of Lonndonn, the sonne of Horsly, her mates 
Collar maker, dwellinge in Loung Southwarke, neare vato St. George his 
Church, bur. Feb 8. a 
“1592. *Thomas Potter, the ouldest ma att that tyme in the parish of Mytcham, 
being cf the age of 7, and xvjt* years, bur. April 3. (52). 
2 William son of George ‘Sinyth Esquier, bap. May 7. (53). 
» Thomas Sweetnam of St. Edmonde in Lombart streat, & Elizabeth of the (sic) 
Browen, of this Parish, mar. May 14. 





Surrey, but at an Inq. p. m. (Chancery) held at Kingston-upon-Thames, 30 Nov., 35 
Eliz., it was found he died seized of the manor of Biggin et Tamworthe, in Mitcham, 
and mentions amongst other lands as belonging to the manor, ‘ Tudmer hill grove, 
Biggin ffurzes, Pishe grove, Wheate close bushes, Pollerd a Coppe Mayle als Marle 
grove, Ashen grove, Hunger hill, and Sowters grove.’ died 11 Nov., 33 Eliz., 
and that Henry Whitney, jun., is his son and eir, nai’ 23 ~- more. Manning— 
Hist. Surr.—says : ‘‘ The manor of Biggin and Tamworth was part of the possessions 
of the Prior of Merton, but by whom given is not recorded. 36 Hen. III. 1252, the 
Prior had a grant of free warren in the manor of Mitcham. Soon after the 
Dissolution 19 May, 36 Hen. VIII., 1545, it was granted by the name of the manors 
of Biggin, and Tamworth with Fenny Mead. Amery Lands, Begrave Mill, Pollard’s 
Hill, &c., and Land in Clapham, to Robert Wylford citizen ‘and merchant- -taylor of 
London and Joan his wife. By the following documents it seems as if Joan, wife of 
Wylford survived him, and married the Lord Mordaunt, who in her right held the 
estate for her life, and that Wylford left two daughters, and coheirs, Joan who mar- 
ried Robert Apreece, aud Ann who mar. Henry Whitney. For in the Terrier of 
lands in Brit. Mus. Donation MS. 4705, it is stated that in 7 Eliz. Henry Whitney and 
Ann his wife made a settlement of a moiety of this manur, and in 25 of Eliz. they pur- 
chased the other moiety of Robert Apreece Esq. and Joane his wife and Ro 
their son. The settlement however made by Whitney and his wife must have been 
subject to the life estate of Joan, widow of Wylford ; for it appears by the Court 
Rolls, that on 6 Oct. 9 Eliz. 1567, Sir John Mordaunt Kot. tat Mordaunt, held his 
court for this manor in.right of ‘Joan his wife (who is not mentioned in the Peerage ; 
his son and heir Lewis was by another wife Ellen dau. to Sir John Fitz Lewis) and 
that 7 May 24 Eliz. 1582, Henry Whitney Esq. held his court. Ia the next year a 
license was granted to Robert Apreece, Esq., and Johan his wife, and Robert Apreece 
their son and heir apparent, to a'ienate a moiety of this manor to this Henry Whitney 
(described as a servant to Sir Thomas Bromley the Chancellor) and Ann his wife, 
and 1st Sep. 25 Eliz., they conveyed to Francis Carew. In 1602 it was sold to Sir John 
Carryll, senior.” (See entry 6 Feb., 1604-5). 

52). There is no name of so frequent occurrence in the register as that of 
“Potter.” The family r pel to have been artisans, or engaged in village commerce. 
It is quite recently that the name has died out. 

(53). Mentioned in will of his father (see Note 48). Mar. at Mitcham 10 June, 1628, 
and buried there 24 Oct. 164. His will which is headed “ The last will and Testament 
of William Smith second sonne of George Smyth of Mytcham. Esqr being made the 
fourth of November 1638.” Was proved in P.C.C.19 Nov. 1640 (145 Coventry) by 
Parnel Smith relict. ‘‘Imprimis I doe give tomy beloved wife Parnell Smyth, the 
somme of two hundred Poundes over and above the Joynter settled on ber by my 
ffather. Item I doe give to my sonne George Smith all such freehould land houses 
tenements or Leases as I shall die possessed of or are made over to mee by my ffather 
George Smyth.” He also leaves him £400, and “ my adventure in the East India 
Company with the proffittes thereof.” To son William S. “all such Coppiehould 
as I shall die possessed of, or as shall become due to me after the death of my 
ffather,” also £300. Dau. Ann £1000 at 21 or marriage. Vnkell Smyth £5. “Item 
I doe give to my servant Thomas Johnson the some of Tenn Poundes, and my bedd 
stuff, and apparrell at the Court. ..... Item I do give to the poore of the parrish of 
Mytcham, the somme of Tenn poundes.” Wife Parnell sole executrix, she to have 
benefitt of the estate, for bringing up her children, until of age. 
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en tn of or belonginge to the Custome howse of Lonndonn, bur. 
ay 24. 

William son of Robert Giles, bapt. June 4. 

Robert, son of William Rutland gent, bapt. June 29. 

Ambrose fidler Grocer, and Isabell Smyth, mar. June 29. 

Thomasine, the wyf of Richard hopkins, gent, bur. July 17. (See Note 58, and 
entry Sept. 14, 1599). 

» Margaret Rutlande, a Child of a yeare ould, bur. July 81. (See bapt. 16 
May, 1591). 

Edward Whitney, the sonne of Henry Whitney Esquier, was borne uppon fri- 
day, July 28, the same day y* her mate Came to Mr Dent his howse, and was 
baptized monday 31, the same day that her mate went from hence, to Non- 
suche, his godfathers weare, Mr Elward Barlet (sic) Mr Stanopp, and Mrs 
Skidmore, all of the priuey Chamber. (54). 





(54). Henry Whitney, Esq., son of Henry Whitney (see Note 51). This visit of 
Queen Elizabeth has not, I believe, been mentioned in print ; a visit of the Queen to 
Mitcham is recorded in most of the Histories of the County, upon that occasion to Sir 
Julius Caesar, who had mar. Mrs. Dent (see Note 65). The annexed account of this 
visit is from Add. MS. Brit. Mus., 4160, entitled “ Extract from one of the volumes of 
Sr Julius Caesers MSS. &c. (By Birch). 1598. Sept 12. tuesday, the Queen visited his 
House at Mitcham and sup and lodged their and dined the next day. He pre- 
sented her with a Gown of Cloth of silver richly embroidered, a black network 
mantle with pure gold, a taffeta hat white with several flowers, and a pearl of gold 
set therein with rubies and diamonds.” ‘‘ Her Majesty removed from my House 
after dinner, the 13th of Sept to Nonsuch, with exceeding good Contentment. ..... 
Which Entertainment of her Majesty with the Charges of the former Disappointment 
amounted to £700 stirl. besides mine own — and what was sent me by my 
Friends.” ‘The will of John Dent, dated 6 April, 1595, and pro-ed in P.C.C. 18 
Dec., 1595 (75 Scott)—‘‘ I John Dente Citizen, and salter of London, being whole of 
bodie And my bodie to be buried, in the parrishe Church of Sainct Bartholo- 
mewes where I am a parrishioner.” He gives, to ‘‘the parrishe Churche of Halling- 
ton (in Leicester) where I was borne £40.” £10 to the Salters Company for a dinner, 
Directs certain poor to have gownes of cloth given to them, the poor of Mitcham 
being amongst the number, and each poor person to have 124 a piece who has a cloak. 
“ Item, I geeue Will and devise, ynto my welbeloved wife Alice, during her naturall 
Liffe and after her decease vnto my Loving daughters, Mary Dente, and Elizabeth 
Dente, equallie betweene them (they were married at Mitcham 26 Oct., 1607), all that 
my Capitall messuage, garden, orchyardes, and all other howses tenementes, landes, 
meddowes, feedinge pastures, and hereditamentes, wt® the appurtences, being 
freehold, coppyhould, or customary, situate, Lyinge or being in the towne parrish, or 
feildes of Mitcham, in the Countie of Surrey, wch were purchased surrendered as- 
sured from Arthure Langworthe, Henry Whitney and his wife, and Henry theire 
sonne, or any of them, To haue and to hold the said capital messuage gardens 
orchardes Landes tenemts meddowes feedinges pastures, and appurtennces Lyinge 
or being in the towne parrishe or feilds of Mitcham aforesaide, vnto the saide Alice 
my wife, during onlie her naturall Liffe, and from and after her decease Then to the 
said Mary and Elizabeth my daughters and to the heires of theire bodies Lawfullie to be 
begotten for euer.” A codicil in which he reminds his wife, ‘‘ that I have yeeven to 
her during her Life my howse at Mitcham for the better comforte of her and her chil- 
dren.” He mentions his brothers Edward D., William D., Leonard D., all of Hallough- 
ton, Co. Leivester, and a brother, Thomas D. nowe deceased, also many nephews aud 
neices, and other relations. The register of St. Bartholomew, by the Exchange, re- 
cords his burial, and what was possibly his first wife :—1582 Oct 10 Margaret wife of 
John Dent ; 1595 Dec 30 John Dent, Salter. At an “| p. mort. (Chancery) held at 
Southwarke in Co Surrey ; 5 Apr. 38 Eliz, it was found that by indenture made 26 
Nov, 1588, 81 Eliz that John Dent salter, sold to Thomas Carter salter, and William 
Carter Merchant, two closes with their appurtenances, called the longe close, and the 
ffirsey close lyinge together in the great field or enclosure called South field, in the 
psh of Mitcham, containing 18} acres more or lesse, and nowe ‘converted into two 
closes, one adjoineth to the Common there called Micham heath, and the other close 
called the ffursey close conteyneth by estimacon 13 acres and 8 roodes, more or less, 
adjoining the st common to the southe, and were sometymes parcell of the lande, or 
possessions of Thomas Pynner Esquyer deceased (see Note 83). Also mentions a 
messuage late in tenure of st John Dente in Micham held from the Dean and Chapter 
of Christ’s Church Canterbury as of their manor of ffauxhall in socage. His heirs 
were Mary Dent who was aged, 7 years 28 July the year before, and Elizabeth Dent 
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1592. Thomas Siluester Esquier, Cityson of Lonndonn, and Marchannt, being one of 
the Company of Leather sellers, bur. Sep 17. (55). 

William ferrand, Ar, Doctt of the Ciuile lawe, and Mary Orwell, widdowe, 
mar. Oct 9. (56). 2 


who was 5 years 9 Oct last past. John Dent died 9 Deer last past. The traditionally 
assigned residence of Sir Julius Caesar, and consequently also that of John Dent, and 
Thomas Pinner, rr was situated near the Upper Green, Mitcham. This house, com- 
monly known as ‘‘ Old Bedlam,’’ was part of the Plummer estate, which was sold in 
185 —, and shortly after the house was pulled down. Plate II. represents the oldest 
part of the house, from a pencil sketch made just before its removal. The present 
owner of the ground has a small well worked alabaster figure, that was dug up in the 
garden. Nonsuch Palace was situated in the parish of Cuddington, about 5 miles 
from Mitcham. Mr. Stanopp, was no doubt Sir John Stanhope, who was Knighted 
7 Sept., 1596, and was created Baron Stanhope of Harrington, Co. Northton, 4 May, 
1605, and died in 1620. His son Charles succeeded and died in 1675, s.p., when the 
title became extinct. . 

(55). According to Black’s Hist. Leathersellers Co., a Thomas Sylvester was 
Master of the Company in 1591—2. His will, with Codicil, which fills eight pages in 
Register of the P.C.C. (16 Nevill) is dated 7 Feb., 1590—1, and proved 23 Feb. 
1592—3, by John Tighte, for Tho. Siluester minor. 27 Méh 1593 Ursula Silvester 
relict, made trustee to Tho. S. minor. ‘‘I Thomas Silvester Citizen, and Leather- 
seller of London Do ordeyne this my last will, and Testament, and write yt a'l 
with my owne hande I giue and bequeathe my soule vnto Almightie God my 
Creator, to Jesus Xpiste my Redeemer, and Sayoure, and to the holie ghoste my 
comforter, three persons in Trinitie, but one God in vinitie, assuring my selfe by 
Xpists Death and precious blood sheddinge to haue free Pardon and remission of my 
Synnes, and that God for Xpites sake hath written my name in the booke of life, to 
liue in glorye with the holie Sainctes in euerlastinge happynes. My bodie I giue vnto 
the earth from whence yt came, beseeching God for Xpists Jesus sake to graunt me 
his grace speeche, and memorye, that when it shall please him to call me out of this 
life, that I may call vppon his holie name, and even my harte may thinke, and my 
tounge saye, and speake bouldly, and cherefullye euen in my last breath—Lord Jesu 
receyue my spirit into thie handes, And also yf it be his good pleasure that I may 
departe this life whereas my bodye may haue Xpian buriall Godes good will de done. 
Amen. Amen. My synnes I giue and bequeathe them all to the bottom of the Seas, 
beseeching God for Xpistes sake they may never rise agayne To the poor of the 

arishe of Micham in Surrey Twentie Shillinges I giue and bequeathe to my 

istris Mrs Payne twentie six shillinges, and eight pe I giue and bequeath 
to my eldest sonne, ‘Thomas Siluester my house at Mitcham, lately bought of Mr 
ffromans of Cheyme, cost me fiftie poundes, and the newe buildinge cost me a hun- 
dred and ffiftie poundes The newe ortyard which I latelie made adioyinge to the 
same from the Bowling alley, or next rowe of trees, nere yt sheephouse close 
next to goodman Smythes, conteyning eighte acres coppiehould, belonging to Rase- 
bury ‘a manor in “itcham) I giue for a Drinking, to be made at my buriall, 
fower poundes and not aboue, and fortie shillinges to be giuen in breade, or money 
amongest the poor.” His wife Vresslye to live in house at Mitcham bought of Mr. 
Rutland. He leaves many legacies of plate, mourning, &c., and makes eldest son 
Thomas S. executor, and being a minor appoints trustees. Judging from the will, 
Silvester must have been a man of very considerable property. e mentions his 
children by his first wife, Thomas, James, Eliz., Grissell, and Cowper. By his second, 
William and Suzan. Son-in-Law, Edward Gastley, and his wife Elizabeth. Brother 
Edward §., Elizabeth Heydon. my brother’s dau. Sister Cunycoates and her two 
dautrs. Nephew William 8., Father (in-Law) Cowper (father of his first wife). (See 
entries in Register, 1581, 89, 90). 

(56). The Ferrands, or Farrants, of Mitcham, returned their pedigree in the Visi- 
tation of 1623, and were for many years resident there. Their arms as tricked, 
“ Testified under the hand of Robt Glour Somerset,” are quarterly 1 and 4, ar. upon 
a chief gu. two crosses patonce vair. 2 and 3 az. five fusils in fess ar., over all a 
bendlet gu. Crest, a dexter arm, couped at the elbow, vested vair, cuffed argent, 
grasping a battle axe of the last. William Farrand son of Richard Farrand by Joan 
his wife, dau. of Richard Traves Citizen, and merchant tailor of London, her sister 
as Lady Blancke (see Note 58). He was buried at Mitcham, 1 July, 1615. His wife 
Mary, was dau. of .... Hayesand relict of .. Orwell. His will dated 19 Jan., 
1612-3, and proved in P.C.C. 5 July, 1615 (68 Rudd) by Marie ffarrande relict, and 
son Richard F. “I William ffarrande Doctor of lawe My bodye I commit to 
the earth, from whence it came, to be christianly and religously buryed I re- 
quire her (his executrix) to avoyde all vayne pompe and vnneecessary solemnitye as of 
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1592. John Bridges Doctor of Diunity, and Dean of Salisbury, and Janne Davey, 
mar. Oct. 30. (57). 
», Elizabeth of the heath, was buried the 1 of Nov. , 
»» Annis Parker, the daughter supposed of Thomas Parker, of mordonn, beinge 
lefte in the Church portch, by that harlot her mother, bur. Dec. 18. 
1592-8. Johnn Browen, the sonne of Jobnn Browen, Cytysenn and Marchant of 
a being free of the Company and Master of Cloathworkers, bapt. 
an, 24, 
»» Mary, dau. of William Hooer, marchannt tailor, bur. Feb. 15. 
» Roger, sonne of Richard Jacksonne, servannt to Mr Gouldinge Counsellor of 
Londonn, bapt. March 4. 
1593. *Robarte Smyth, an ancient ma, and the eldest att (that) tyme in the Pish, 
being of 85 years, bur. April 23. 
», “William Thunderma, a younge ma servant to the Lady blancke, bur. 
May —. (58). ° 





vseing of heralds, or anye greate number of mourners and such like considering tha 
whatsoener shall be expended that waye must needs deminshe the finale estate, that 
I am able to leaue to mayntayne her and my sunne w** all, Item I give to each 
of my Clarkes that shall remayne wt» me at my death three poundes (his other ser- 
vants 40s. each)..... Item I give to the Right Worshippfull the Doctorsof the Arches tenn 
poundes to be bestowed vpon a Repast, or in naperye or plate as Mr Deane and Mr 
Tresurer shall thinke moste Convenient.”’ Rest of his goods and chattels to “‘ Most 
loving and kinde wife Mary ffarande and to Richard ffarrand my sonne,” whom he 
exhorts to be dutiful to bis mother. Leaves to wife Mary, for life and then to son 
Richard and his heirs, “My Capitall messuage mansion or dwellinge house, in 
Micham in the Countye of Surrey, sometymes the Lady Blanckes, wth all barnes 
stables oute houses, and all other edifices thereto belonging or now vsed wth the 
same and all yardes, orchyardes gardens, and hoppgroundes there vnto appertay- 
inge.” Mentions 6 acres in Mitcham called Walnutree Closse, 5 acres in Carshalton 
called ‘‘ hill topp weh I bought of Parson Worde” (Richard Word inst. Rector of 
Beddington, Surrey, 5 Dec., 1578. Patron, Sir Francis Carew.—Manning Hist. Surr. 
also other property which after the death of wife Mary, he leaves to son Richard, and 
his heirs. Mentions Sister Newbold and her 4 daughters, Sister Gamage, a widowe, 
Brother George F. deceased, and hisdau... Royston. 

(57). According to Le Neve’s Fasti., John Bridges S.'I'.P. was installed Prebendary 
of Winchester, Jan. 1577 ; elected Bishop of Oxford, 4 Jan., 1603—4, received the 
Royal assent on the 24th of that month, was confirmed 10 Feb., and consecrated at 
Lambeth on the 12 of the same month ; the temporalities were restored to him, 10 
March following. He died at March-Balden, near Oxford, 25 March, 1618, and was 
buried there. The congé d’eiire is dated 4 Aug., 1618. 

(58). Sir Thomas Blanke, Knighted in 1582, as Lord Mayor, he mar. Margaret, 
dau. of Richard Traves, Merchant Tailor, of London, by Alice, his wife (See note 56). 
In his will, dated 30th Sept., 1585, and proved in P.C.C., 2nd Nov., 1588 (5 Leicester), 
by Margaret, his relict. He mentions amongst others, Sister in lawe, Joane ffarrant, 
widowe. Cosins (Nephews), William ffarrant, doctor, Edmonde F. “Item, I give 
vnto the rest people at. Mitcham, fortie shillinges, to be giuen amonge them.” 
Mentions Land, Houses, Leases, in Mitcham, which he leaves to his wife, Margarett, 
small legacies to a few poor people at Mitch 1m, whom he mentions by name. 

The will of Lady Margaret Blanke, widow, dated 24th Nov., 1595, proved in P.C.C., 
26th Oct., 1697 (116 Cobham), in which she directs to be buried “in the parish church 
of Sainte Maryhill, London, by Billingesgate, in the same vaulte or tombe wherein 
the saied Sir Thomas Blanke lyeth buryed.” She appoints three score women to 
accompany her corps to the church, “ whereof ten shaltve of the parishe of Micham, 
in the Countie of Surrey, of the poorest Inhabitantes there, and euery*one of them to 
haue giuen them a blacke gowne according to the vsual manner. I giue to 
twelue of the poorest people of Micham, in Surrey, beying housholders there, twos 
shillings a weeke to be distributed at the discretion of y® minister, and Churchwar- 
dens there, during the space of tow yeres I giue to my good friend, Mr. 
Richard Hopkyns, of Micham, . . . one ring of gould of the value of fiftie shillinges.” 
Bequeaths £3- towards repairing Mitcham Church, and a sermon to be preached 
there every quarter, for one year after her death, the preacher to have 10/- each 
sermon. £20 to the Company of Haberdashers for a dinner for the Livery of the Co. 
at the day of her Burial. Mentions, My capitall mesuage, mansion, or dwelling 
house, in Mitcham, with a close of 6 acres, 9 acres of copyhold land, called Labox, 
also “ one little Close of Land lying and beying ouer against my saied Capital Mes- 
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1598. Margaret Lawsonn, dying in trauail, Child and she buried, Aug. 8. 
»» Henry, sonne of Hen hitney, Esquier, bap 8. 
» Anne Be 
Johnn Daylar, a Cloathworker of Londo, and Thamasinn Brooke, mar. Sep. 20. 
franncis, dau. of Johnn Connyers, Esquier, bapt. Oct. 8. (59.) 
Judyth, dau. of Valentine ynn, Cytisenn and Cloathworker, of London, 
dwellinge in fleet streat, bur. Oct. 24. (60). 
Margaret, dau. of Willia Lee, gent., bap. Nou. 8. (61). 
Annis Parsonns, a Silkecliers daughter, of Londonn, bur. Nov. 25. 
» Annis, dau. of William Rutland, gent., bapt. Dec. 11. 
1593-4. Mary Williams, a Cloathworkers daughter, of Lonndonn, bur. April 21. 
1594. George Coleshill gent., and Margaret gryffynne, mar. May 19. 
»  Vrsula Bendy, a norschild of Tentenn Leaghter of John Bendy, habbar- 
dasher, bur. June 27. 
Stephen Leaf gent, was buried out of the manner of Biggine, being brother in 
law, to Mr. Edward Russell farmer their, bur. July 14. (See entry lst Aug. 
1597). 
»» Susann Boath; the daughter of Rychard boath gent, bapt. June 17. 


y Rose, dau. of George Smyth Esquier, bapt. Aug. 4. 


»  Bartholemewe, a weauar and fleamaker (query) being but a younge ma, bur, 


t. Sep. 
msonn, a Childe dyinge of y* Shingles, bur. Sep. 17. 


ug. 21. 
» Christopher Ashtonn, the sonne of Daniell, bapt. Sept. 1. 





suage in Micham aforesayed, on the other sidé of the highe waye yt. leadeth to the 
River of Micham,” conteyning 14 acres. Requests all those who have received her 
Mitcham property to “ pay vnto the sexton of the ishe Churche of Sainct Mary 
Hill, in London, for the tyme beying, the some of # wer shillinges yerely, by twelue 
aa a quarter, to the intent the same sexton shall do from tyme to tyme, sweepe, 

rushe, and make cleane a Tombe wherein the sayd St Thomas Blanke lieth buryed, 
and which I made for him and myself, in the same parishe churche.” Mentions 
amongst others, Sister Johane fferrand and her sons, Richard F., Edmond F., and 
Charles F., Brother John Travis, and his son James T. 

(59). The will of John Conyers, dated 28th April, 37 Eliz., was proved by Marie, 
his relict, in P.C.C., 29th April, 1596 (25 Duke). “I, John Conyers, of Doncaster, 
within the Countie of Yorke, gentelman, . . . I give vnto Mrs. Milicent Woolhowse, 
my wiefes mother, three treble sufferanntes, being thirtie shillinges a pece, for a 
token of goodwill (See her bur: 28th March, 1605). . . . Mr. Mourton, parson and 

reacher at Longnewton, one trible sufferant to make hima ring.” Appoints wife 

ary Conyers sole Executrix. Makes supervisors of his will, Mr. Gevus Eyre, of 
Laughton, my kinsman, and Mr. Willm Rowthe, of Waleswood, my cosyn german. 
Mentions his children, Millicent C., francis C., and Marie C., neither of them then 
18 years old. (A dau. Eliz: bapt: at Mitcham, 14 Apr :, 1596.) John Conyers mar- 
ried Marie, daughter of Anthony Woolhouse, of London. and Glapwell, co. Derby. 
Another daughter, viz : Elizabeth Woolhouse, married John Hedge, Esq., of Mit- 
cham. (See -/Jan. 19th, 1619-20.) 

(60). In Visitation of Surrey, 1623, Harl. M.S., Brit. Mus. 1483, fo, 80, Pedigree 
of Griffin, of Southwerk, makes “ Valentinus Griffen, de London, Merchant Taylor, 
8.p.,” to be son of Peter Griffin, of the town of Stafford, by his wife Anna, dau. of 
. - - - Leighe de Baualeigh, in Com Cestriz. 

(61). Margaret, sister of Susan, wife of Robert Daborne (See Ped. Note 50), and 
dau. of Jobn Traves, merchant tailor, by Elizabeth, his wife, dau : of John Worsopp, 
mar: William Lee, of London, which is possibly the Wm. Lee of the register. 


(To be continued.) 
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DRAWN TWO THIRDS REAL SIZE. 
Derbyshire Bell Ornaments. Elvaston Church. 
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THE CHURCH BELLS OF DERBYSHIRE, DESCRIBED AND 
ILLUSTRATED. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A., ETC. 
(Continued from page 188. ) 


GRESLEY.* 
Tue church is dedicated to St. Mary. It_has three bells. In the 
time of Edward VI. (‘‘Jo. Kent Curate’’), there were “ iiij bells 
whereof Hen. Creeobed gent. claimeth ij in the righte of greisley 
abbey ... j hand bell . . . j sacrying bell.” 


ist bI-[ GOD | [SAVE] '|OVR]| |CHVRCH] O 
(mark of Henry Oldfield, b 9 with cross, crescent, and star, fig. 8). 
In one line round the haunch, in Roman capital letters. Diameter, 
814 inches. 


Qnd bell—[-f* GOD| [SAVE| [THE| [CHVRCH| ]16)3)9| 


In one line ronnd the haunch, in Roman capital letters, on tablets, 
with cable border above and below. At the commencement, cross 
fig. 12. Diameter, 33} inches. 























low] |meatt| [that] [feedt| the] jsoble| 0 (max 
fig. 10) 1639. In one line round the haunch, in Old English 


letters. The initial 3 is fig. 67. Mark of George Oldfield, G 0 
with cross, crescent, and star, fig. 10. Diameter, 364 inches. 





NEWHALL.* 
Tue church is dedicated to St. John. It has only one bell. 
T MEARS LONDON FECIT 1833. In one line round the 


haunch, in Roman capital letters. Diameter, 84 inches. 





ALVASTON.* 


Tue dedication of this church is uncertain, but probably, judging 
from the bell, it is to St. Mary. It contains two bells. 


Ist bell—vfs (cross fig. 168)|] [TAY]: (stop fig. 169) [Fy] |-22| 


In one line round the haunch, in small Lombardic capital letters, 
separated from each other by considerable intervals of space. At 
the commencement is the cross fig. 168, and between the words the 
stop fig. 169. Diameter, 28} inches. 


2nd bell—GOD (border fig. 10) SAVE (border fig. 10) HIS (border fig. 10) 
CHVRCH (border fig. 10) 1662 (border fig. 10). In one line 


round the haunch, in Roman capital letters. Beneath the inscrip- 
tion is the [] GO mark of George Oldfield with cross, crescent, 
and star, fig. 9. Diameter, 32 inches. 
* For these bells I am indebted to Mr. Richard Ussher, to whom I beg to tender 
wy best thanks. 
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BLACKWELL. 


Tue church is dedicated to St. Werburgh. It contains three bells, 
for rubbings of which I am indebted to the vicar, the Rev. H. P. 
Marriott. 


ist beli—Celorum xte placeat tibt rex sonus iste. Inone 


line round the haunch, in Old English letters, with a capital C 
(fig. 68) at the commencement. Beneath the word ‘‘ Celorum” is 
the founder’s mark, fig. 50. This bell is much cracked, and is 
intended ere long to be re-cast. 





In one line round the haunch, in Roman capital letters, in tablets, 
with cable pattern above and below. 


8rd bell—k es G&S VE S (border fig. 20) KB EL (border fig. 20) 


OT BR. (border fig. 20) SPEDE (border fig. 20) 
1586 (border fig. 20). In one line round the haunch, in Lombardic 


Oo 
capital letters. Beneath the date is the h 9 mark of Henry Old- 
field (fig. 8), with cross, crescent, and star. 





SHARDLOW.* 
TERE are six beils in this church ; it is dedicated to St. James. 
1st beI—THOMAS MEARS FOUNDER LONDON 1841. Inone 


line round the haunch, in Roman capital letters. Diameter, 
29 inches. 

2nd belI—THOMAS MEARS FOUNDER LONDON 1841. In one 
line round the haunch, in Roman capital letters. Diameter, 
80 inches. 

8rd bell-THOMAS MEARS FOUNDER LONDON 1841. 1none 
line round the haunch, in Roman capital letters. Diameter, 
82 inches. 

4th blI—THOMAS MEARS FOUNDER LONDON 1841. In one 
line round the haunch, in Roman capital letters. Diameter, 
34 inches. 

5th blI—THOMAS MEARS FOUNDER LONDON 1841. In one 
line round the haunch, in Roman capital letters. Diameter, 
88 inches, 

6th belI-THOMAS MEARS FOUNDER LONDON 1838. In one 


line round the haunch, in Roman capital letters Diameter, 
: 40} inches, 








CAULDWELL.* 
THERE are two bells in this church. It is dedicated to St. Giles. 


Ist belI—J TAYLOR & CO LOUGHBOROUGH 1866. In one 
— round the haunch, in Roman capital letters. Diameter, 164 
inches. 

2nd belI—F TAYLOR & CO LOUGHBOROUGH 1866. In one 


line round the haunch, in Roman capital letters. Diameter, 184 
inches. 





* For particulars of these bells I am indebted to Mr. Ussher. 
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ECKINGTON. 

Unt November, 1876, the tower of Eckington church contained six 
bells, which in that year were replaced by a new peal of six bells 
supplied by Messrs. Warner and Sons, who, I regret to say, inform 
me that they, too, kept no notes or rubbings of them. The church 
is dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul. The old peal, I am informed, 
was as follows, I give the notes as supplied to me, but I confess they 
are very unsatisfactory :— 


Ist bell-JOHN MEARS AND SON LONDON 1805. 


2nd belI—JOHN MEARS AND SON LONDON 1805. 


8rd bell—No inscription ; only the date, 1604, with founder’s mark, fleurs-de-lis, 
and a cross with four nails between the arms. 


4th belI-GLORIA SOLI DEO. 1634. 
5th belI-GLORIA IN EXCELSIS 1609. 


' 6th beli-ffg GLORIA IN EXCELSIS DEO ANNO DNI 
0 I 614. In one line round the haunch, with the letters G H, and 
founder’s mark. It weighed 15 cwt. 
Sanctus bell, or Sermon bell—A small bell found in the bell-chamber bore the 
initials and date BH F 1737. 


The inscriptions on the new peal are as follows :— 


Ist belI—CAST BY JOHN WARNER AND SONS, LONDON, 
1876. In one line round the haunch, in Roman capital letters. 


2nd belI—CAST BY JOHN WARNER AND SONS, LONDON, 
1876. In one line round the hauach, in Roman capital letters. 


8rd beI—CAST BY JOHN WARNER AND SONS, LONDON, 
1876. In one line round the haunch, in Roman capital letters. 


4th blI—CAST BY JOHN WARNER AND SONS, LONDON, 
1876. In one line round the haunch, in Roman capital letters. 


5th beI—CAST BY JOHN WARNER AND SONS, LONDON, 
1876. In one line round the haunch, in Roman capital letters. 


6th beliI—CAST BY JOHN WARNER AND SONS, LONDON, 
1876. In one line round the haunch, in Roman capital letters. 


On the waist, GLORY TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST, 
and the pames of the Rector and Churchwardens, 
EDMUND BUCKNALL ESTCOURT, RECTOR. 


WILLIAM BOOTH, : 
SON Tbe JONES, | CURCGHWARDENS. 


This bell weighs 16 cwt. 


This peal was hung and dedicated in November, 1876, the following being the 
newspaper account of the ceremony :—“ A new peal of six bells has just been erected 
in the tower of the Parish Church at Eckington, in place of a peal of six old ones, 
which have been taken down on account of the ringers objecting to ring them. The 
new peal has been raised by subscription, at a cost of about £530, and has been 
erected by Messrs. Warner & Sons, of London. ‘The bells are of good quality, and 
their beautifully-toned vibrations contrast strongly with the dull heavy thuds of the 
old ones. The service of dedication took place on Sunday evening at the Parish 
Church, when the Rev. E. B Estcourt preached a suitable sermon. After the sermon, 
the choir sang the 314th hymn (Ancient and Modern); after which, the rector, 
assistant clergy, churchwardens, and the choir, proceeded to the west end of the 
church, when Mr. J T. Jones, one of the churchwardens, made the presentation to 
the rector in the following terms :—‘ Rev. sir,—In the name of my fellow parishion- 
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ers, I present to you, as rector of this parish, a peal of six bells, to be used hence- 
forth in the service of Almighty God; and we desire that you will now dedicate them 
to their holy use.’ The rector replied, ‘It is my pleasure so to do ;’ and then pro- 
ceeding to the tower, sounded the tenor bell three times; after which, coming 
fo , he said: ‘I pronounce that these bells are henceforth dedicated to the 
worship and glory of Almighty God. Inthe name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. Amen’ "The ringers then rang a short peal, whilst the choir sang hymn 
186 (Ancient and Modern) in procession. At the conclusion of the peal the rector 
pro nounced the benediction ” 

: as the Eckington bells, White Kennett, Bishop of Peterborough, wrote in 
723, that in 

‘*1707. They [i.e., the churchwardens] altered the bell-frames and hung the bells anew. 
**1712. The 1st bell was bought, the steeple pointed, and the weathercock set up.” 





WHITWELL. 


Tere are three bells in this church. It is dedicated to St. Lawrence. 
For rubbings of these bells I am indebted to the rector, the Rev. 
G. E. Mason, M.A. 

Ist bell—No inscription or ornament. This bell is cracked. 

2nd blI—-WIL: ROWBOTHAM RI: STARKEY. C:W: 


In one line round the haunch, in Roman capital letters. 


1st bell—|ffh¢| |IGLORIA| IN| JE+CELCSIS| |DEO| In one 








line round the haunch, in Lombardic capital letters of the usual 
elegant thin character of this series of bells. Beneath the the is 
the founder’s mark U G H with fylfot cross (fig. 21). In the G 


of GLORIA is the fylfot cross (fig. 37). The S in EXCELSIS is 
turned backwards way; the X in the same word, as usual, is a +-. 





BOLSOVER. 


Tus church, which contains many beautiful architectural features and 
monumental remains, is dedicated to St. Mary. The tower contained 
four fine old bells, of peculiarly good character, until the present year, 
when they were replaced by a peal of six from the foundry of Messrs. 
Taylor & Co., of Loughborough, to whom I am indebted for rubbings 
of the inscriptions on the old bells. The old peal was as follows :— 


Ist bell—[GOD} (border fig. 10) |SAVE| (border fig. 10) [HIS| (border 
fig. 10) |CHVRCH| (border fig. 10) HENRY (border fig. 10) 


0 (ig. 9) 
BALOW (border fig. 10). In one line round the haunch, in 
|16/5|6] 
Roman capital letters. Under HENRY is the founder’s mark 
( G 9 with cross, crescent, and star, of George Oldfield, fig. 9; 


under BA[R]LOW the date 1656. The N in HENRY is back- 
wards way. 


nd bell—Fl EF (border fig. 20) G& VW GR) (border fig. 20) 
Te JA VAT DW SAGA VS (border fig. 20) FL (border 
fig. 20) ID (border fig. 20) 1*5*8*5 (border fig. 20) [J 


_— fig. 8) (border fig. 20). In one line round the haunch, in 
oliated Lombardic capital letters of clear and elegant form. The 


founder’s mark ([] f) 9 with cross, crescent, and star, of Henry 
Oldfield (fig. 8). 
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iM@bhl—-Am&z& GKROREKE HORROR 
JA. TA TD PRAEHYS BE 
GEYER KO GOD 1*5*8+5 


C (fig. 8). In one line round the haunch, in foliated Lombardic 
capital letters of clear and elegant form. The founder’s mark, 
C) & 0 with cross, crescent, and star, of Henry Oldfield (fig. 8). 


4th bel— __—-9E_(rose fig. 48) | Fable (border fig. 133) |@Tjampana 
[ax] 0 [49 
(border fig. 183) [Sacra (border fig. 183) [iat (border 


fig. 133) Zelrinitate |Bleata, In one line round the 
haunch, in Old English letters with highly decorated Lombardic 


capitals. Below the %€ (fig. 48) is the founder’s mark (fig. 50 
and 186) between the fine large Lombardic initial letters | and 
| 1D} (figs. 70 and 71); the D in this case, as is usual with this 


series of bells, being a C turned wrong way so as to duty asa D. 
The H of Hecand the C of Campana, are the same as figs. to and 71. 


The new peal of six bells, supplied in 1878 from the foundry of 
Messrs. Taylor & Co., of Loughborough, are, I am informed by the 
Vicar, as follows :— 

1st beI—JESUS BE OUR SPEED. R. P. HILLS, DEACON. 

Qnd belI—SOLI DEO GLORIA EXCELSIS. 

8rd beI—HIC CAMPANA SACRA FIAT TRINITATE BEATZ. 


4th bell—ALL GLORY HONOR AND PRAISE BE GIVEN TO 
GOD. 


5th belI—GOD SAVE HIS CHURCH. 


6th belli—TE DEUM LAUDAMUS. THOMAS CHARLES HILL, 
VICAR, 1878. 





OSMASTON-JUXTA-DERBY.* 
Tue church is dedicated to St. James. In the time of Edward VL, 
when “Jas. Poker” was curate, there were ‘‘ij belles in the steple 
ij hand belles j sacrying bell” in this church. It has now only one 
bell. 

SIR ROBT WILMOT BAR’. PATRON. PEARSON 
MINISTER, W. PARKER <><><> CHURCH 
WARDEN. T. MEARS & SON OF LONDON 
FECIT 1808. In two lines round the haunch, in R 
capital letters. Diameter, 28 inches. 

The Sir Robert Wilmot commemorated on this bell was the second baronet of the 
Osmaston branch.of the Wilmot family. His predecessor was Sir Robert Wilmot, 
created a baronet in 1772, who was for thirty years Chief Secretary for Ireland. The 
son of the second baronet, the Right Hon. Sir Robert John Wilmot, Bart., P.C., 
G.C.H., was Governor of Ceylon, assumed, by sign manual in 1823, the additional 
surname of Horton. He died in 1841, and was succeeded in his titles and estates by 
his son, the present Sir Robert Edward Wilmot-Horton, fourth baronet (born in the 
ge Ang bell was given by his grandfather), who was High Sheriff of the county 
in ‘ 


* For rubbings of this bell I am indebted to Mr, Ussher, of Osmaston Hall. 
R 
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ELVASTON.* 
Tats church contains four bells. It is dedicated to St. Bartholomew. 
Ist bell—(Ornament, fig. 163) SIT NOMEN DOMINE BENEDIC- 
TUM GLORIA IN EXCELSIS ®E©®@, AMEN 
AMEN. In one line round the haunch, in Roman capital letters, 


with the exception of the word DEO, which is Lombardic. On one 
side of the bell, on the waist, is the following :— 


GLORIA DEO 

gUM ANNUNG] 
(St LAUDEM 
(An eagle with wings expanded, fig. 170)° 

TUAM, 
Two ostrich feathers in saltire, fig. 166.) 
i.R.S. 
On the other side of the waist is the following :— 
(A lion rampant, fig. 165) + . 
TAYLOR AND gp 

. y ANNO DOMIN] v . 


Gg. lag 


(An eagle with wings expanded, fig. 170.) 
. 1847 . 
--P, os 
OUNDERS LOUGHBOROY 


(Two ostrich feathers in saltire, fig. 166.) 
Diameter, 31} inches. 


Qnd bell—efe (cross fig.27) FRHESYS BSE OYR 


SPEeayp 1595- In one line round the haunch in 
plain Lombardic capital letters; the terminal D and E in SPEDE 
turned backwards,way. Below the inscription is the [] mark of 
Henry Oldfield with f © cross, crescent, and star (fig. 8). 
Diameter, 32} inches. 

8rd bel—JOHN TAYLOR & SON FOUNDERS LOUGH- 
BOROUGH LATE OF OXFORD S? NEOTS & 
BUCKLAND BREWER DEVON 1847. In one line 
round the haunch in Roman capital letters. On the waist, a cluster 
of three oak leaves (fig. 167) and the eagle (fig. 170) are repeated 


five times alternately; ten in all. The oak leaves are upright, and 
the eagles horizontal. Diameter, 354 inches. 


4th bell—|@r | (HD) HD! |G [J fe. 179 |e ES 
IM ET! im (fig. 172) [FX E| |1564] Thisisa very singular 
inscription. {t contains scraps of an alphabet—viz., the letters 
ED, GF, KI, in pairs, some of them being reversed. The two other 
stamps contain two different figures of 9 wyvern (figs. 171 and 172). 
This is one of the earliest-dated bells in ‘the county. The letters 
~ —— capitals, in one line round the haurch. Diameter, 
inches. 


* For particulars of these bells I have to thank Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, and Mr. 
R. Ussher, and for “ squeezes ” of the ornaments, the latter gentleman. 
+ A demi-lion rampant rising from a castle is the crest of the Earls of Harrington 
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MR. PARGETER’S “MILTON VASE.” 
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Quarterly Paper on Lmprobements in Art Planufactures., 


a 
MR. PARGETER’S ‘ MILTON VASE.” 

WE have on more than one occasion, in our ‘‘ Quarterly Papers on Improvements in 
Art Manufactures,” called attention to the beautiful works produced by and for Mr. 
Philip Pargeter, of the Red House Glass Works at Stourbridge, and have always done 
so with a more than ordinary degree of pleasure, because whatever we have seen that 
has emanated from him, or has been effected under his auspices, bears upon it both 
in design and in execution the stamp of faultless excellence and of almost unap- 

roachable skill. We have now the gratification of directing attention to another 

igh achievement of Art, which in skill in manipulation is equal to anything yet 
attempted in cameo-glass. 

The vase, of which we give engravings on Plate XXIV., is named the ‘“Milton 
Vase.” Itis thedesign of Mr. Pargeter himself, and is, in purity of feeling, in deli- 
cacy of thought, in grandeur of conception, and in treatment both of the figures and 
foliage, worthy of his master mind, and of his determination to produce nothing but 
what shall be beyond criticism. The subjects are, as will be seen on reference to the 
engravings, taken from the Paradise Lost of Milton, and thus give name to the vase 
itself. The shrinking delicacy combined with confiding courage of contour of the 
lovely figure of Eve, the manly vigour of her mate, an the majesty and power of the 
avenging angel are all, one equally with the other, creations of mind and art that 
belong to the highest order of excellence, and give a tone to the whole design that is 
eminently pleasing. In producing the vase Mr. Northwood has caught the fuil inspi- 
ration of the designer, and has carved—for that is the term to use—his figures with a 
close adherence to anatomical form, and a truthfulness to expression and sentiment 
that one seldom sees imported into works of the kind. His whole heart and soul have 
evidently been thrown into his work, and he has handled his subject lovingly and ten- 
derly, thinking out each feature, and working patiently and skilfully at every little 
detail. The result is that the vase, both as a matter of original design in the group- 
ings and in its general outline, and in exquisite loveliness of execution, becomes a 
perfect exemplar of the true Poetry of Art. 

The Milton Vase is produced by the same processes that we fully described while 
speaking of Mr. Pargeter and Mr. Northwood’s copy of the Portland Vase.* The body 
is a full rich deep blue glass, On this—which is one of the most skilful of achievements 
in glass making—Mr. Pargeter laid a thick coating or layer of white soft opal glass, 
and, as in the case of the Portland, succeeded in welding them together with the 
utmost thoroughness, and without the occurrence of even a single air bubble, or flaw, 
in the whole vessel. On this opal body the design was drawn, and then the whole 
was cut away or carved by Mr. Northwood by hand, in true cameo style. ‘Thus the 
vase becomes a genuine and. unique example of glass cutting, or rather sculpture in 

lass, and takes rank among the best examples extant of ¢ameo-work on that material. 

e Portland Vase was the most clever reproduction of its ancient model ever accom- 
plished, and undoubtedly the most wonderful example of glass working of any modern 
age or country. The Milton Vase has this additional value and interest that it is no 
reproduction, but an original design, grand in conception, exquisite in workmanship, 
and unique in its every characteristic. 





MR. HOLT’S SAW-PIERCED SILVER BROOCHES. 
Mr. Rosert Hort, of 3, Bank Buildings, Upper Norwood, has submitted to us a 
specimen of his new saw-pierced Floral and Monogram Brooches in sterling silver, 
which are among the most elegant, attractive, and novel achievements in Art-metal- 
work that have Tately come under our notice. The brooches, which are of very varied 
design, embracing any name or initials, with appropriate flowers and fuliage, are, as 
their name implies, of pure open work—the piercing not being accomplished by the 
ordinary and more “ rubbishing” operation of stamping out with a die, but effected 
by actual cutting by hand. The design, we judge by appearance, is drawn on a plate 
of the precious metal, and then carefully cut out or pierced, even to the minutest 
detail, by saw and other tools. The front of the brooch is then worked up in the 
most exquisite style with the graver, and the intertwinings and interlacings rendered 
natural and effective by cutting away and sinking the surface wherever necessary. 
The letters comprising the monogram or name are then delicately chased, and the 
flowers and foliage which bind them together and add to their charm, enamelled 
in colours true vw nature, lovely in tone, and pleasing in finish. The engraving 


* Vol. XVII. p. 241. 
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we are enabled to give bears, it will be seen, the word ‘‘ Mary” in well formed rustic 
letters, entwined with the flowers and leaves of the forget-me-not. The letters 
are rounded, and elaborately chased in true ‘‘ rustic” fashion, in dead and brigt 3 
silver ; the leaves and flowers are enamelled in their natural colours with bright metal 
stems and outlines: and the outer circle, or rim, is of burnished silver. The effecr 
is rich, elegant, and pleasing, in the extreme ; and the workmanship all that the most 
fastidious could desire. Mr. Holt is evidently a true artist. He just knows where 
tooling, or burnishing, or colour can be introduced with the best effect, and he com. 
bines them in a masterly manner, and adds consummate skill and faultless precision 
of workmanship, to a freshness and originality of design, that is to an unusual degree 
eames and satisfactory. For presents, whether as bridal gifts to bridesmaids and 
riends, or for offerings on any other occasion, none could be better or more appro- 
ec than these. The marvel is that Mr. Holt is able to produce them at anything 
ike the prices at which he tells us they may be had. 





SMITH & CO.’S ART-COSAQUES. 


**Tom Smirn’s Cosaques”’ are this season, in novelty and beauty of design, in 
elaborate decoration, in artistic arrangement of colours, and in perfect “finish” of 
every part, as far beyond what ever he has before ess as were his of other year: 
before those of every other competitor, English or Foreign. But not.only so, the gift: 
they contain are of high-class, really useful, and récherche character, and are such a 
will be treasured and worn by their recipients in many festive seasons. The series oi 
“golden gifts,” embracing chatelaines, purses, brooches, ear-rings, pendants, neck. 
lets, finger-rings, and a host of other elegantly fashioned, daintily conceived, and 
exquisitely made trifles, are really beyond all praise, and forma series of presents fit 
forapalace. The ‘‘ Telephone” cosaques, of large size, each contain a perfect tele- 
phone, of full ‘dimensions and in perfect working order, and forms of all others the 
most perfect of all schemes to ensure an evening’s thorough enjoyment. The form- 
ing of these telephone crackers is surely one of Mr. Smith’s ha oom of thoughts, and 
we tell our friends, candidly and firmly, that to ensure the full happiness and enjoy- 


ment of their guests at any season of the year, they must invest in the purchase of a 
supply of them. The costume crackers, too, are of the very highest class, and none 


have ever been produced so well. We are cramped for space, or would enumerate a 
number of Messrs. Smith & Co.’s novel:ies—all we have room now to say is they are 
the best that are made, and that it would be impossible for us to give better advice 
than to send for a few guineas’ worth for each festive occasion throughout the year. 





MR. BARRY’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITURE. 


Mr. Barry, the eminent photographic artist, of Hull, has submitted to us a number 
of portraits in various styles, and of all the usual sizes, taken by himself, to which it 
gives us far niore than ordinary pleasure to direct attention. They are so far above 
the average in artistic treatment, in careful posing, in arrangement of light and shade, 
and in manipulative management of printing and tone, that we have no hesitation in 
pronouncing them to be among the best that have ever been produced by any operator 
either in or out of the metropolis. The ‘‘ cabinet” portraits we bave never seen ex- 
celled, and among those submitted to us are some that of themselves are enough to 
entitle Mr. Barry to take rank far above most other. professors of photographic 
portraiture. Many of the specimens are of ladies in fancy-dress-ball costumes, and 
others, of course, in the fashionable ordinary costumes of the day; in all cases there 
is a marked superiority in pose of figure, a marvellous cleverness in the “ catching,” 
so tos , of a momentary expression of countenance, a rich fulness of colour, both 
of background and drapery, a roundness and softness of limb, an extreme deli- 
cacy in the details of every feature, and a purely artistic treatment of light and 
shade, that are eminently refreshing. There is no harshness of outline, not the shadow 
of a hair’s-breadth wrong in focussing, no bringing out of accessories to the detriment 
of the features, and no intensifying of shadows so as to overwhelm the lighter parts, 
visible in any of them—the flesh is flesh, delicate, soft, supple, and lovely, as in 
nature, and the features in most cases evidently so true to nature that one can see a 
reflex of the very thoughts that were passing in the minds of the fair “‘sitters” at the 
moment when the pictures were taken. We purposely refrain from particularizing 
any by name, but we cannot refrain from saying, that as an example of pure artistic 
treatment of light and shade, of pose of head and neck, of appropriateness of thought- 
ful and even sad expression, ond fs arrangement of loose flowing hair, and careless 
sketchiness of drapery, a light vignette, No. 539, is one of the most charming and 
perfect of “pictures” we have seen. Again, for admirable manipulation, perfectl 

artistic treatment of light and shade, and delicacy of texture in the flesh, 1408 an 
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1416 are faultless, and for perfection in manipulation nothing we have seen can 
exceed 1805. They are, one and all, marvels of art. 

Ancther feature which gives a character to many of Mr. Barry’s productions is the 
variety and excellence of the backgrounds and other accessories which he introduces 
with good taste into many of his pictures. Like ourselves, he evideutly does not be- 
lieve in the wretched style of scene-painting (or rather scene-daubing), so often seen 
on photographs, and always with a damaging effect, and has spared no trouble or 
cost to secure art-painted scenes, and admirable “ properties ” (to use a theatrical ex- 

ression), so as to give a higher and better character to his productions than is effected 
by many of his confreres. These give a tone and a character to the pictures before 
us that is very pleasing—indeed, so good are some of the scenes, that the general run 
of people would fancy the groups to have been literally taken on the h, the 
balustered terrace, or other out-door locality. Mr. Barry deserves much praise for the 
judgment he has shown in the grouping of the figures, and in the appropriateness of 
their surroundings, in all this series of “ made-up ” pictures. 

We havedeferred speaking of two remarkably pleasing pictures untii the last— 
these are a young lady in her bridal dress, and a dear little boy surrounded by his 
toys— nine-pins, boat, and ball. The first is lovely in the extreme, and will bear 
favourable comparison with any similar subject produced by any house ; the play of 
light on the satin, and the dreamy haziness of the veil, together with the charming 
pose of the figure, the genuine expression of the face, and the general tone of colour 
of the whole, is perfection itself. The portrait of the child is truly happy in its 
** naturalness,” ok yo one of the best examples we have seen of juvenile portraiture. 

The remarks we have made about the “‘ Cabinet ” series, applies with equal force to 
the “Imperials,” and the “ Cartes de Visite.” The “Imperials” are magnificent 

ictures, and attest more strongly than can well be conceived to the extreme skill of 
Mr. Barry as a succesful operator. We have seen few to equal, none to surpass, them. 
{t is pleasant to find as, in the case of Mr. Barry, that the gifted and genuine artist, 
in feeling, sometimes devotes himself and his best energies to the development of 
photographic art, and we accord unqualified praise to him for the large measure of 
success that has attended his efforts. 


Notes on Books, Music, Works of Art, Kc. 





THE CHURCH RAMBLER.* 
It is not often that we have felt so intense, and so deep, a regret at want of space to 
devote to any book as we do now when, to a volume that deserves sa ae and careful 


attention, we find ourselves compelled to confine our remarks to a few brief sentences ; 
but though brief, our commendation shall be none the less emphatic. The second 
volume of ‘‘ The Church Rambler” fully deserves all we said in praise of the first, 
and indeed, in some respects, we have no hesitation in saying it surpasses that one in 
interest of matter, and in admirable arrangement. Some three dozen or more 
churches are fully described in this one volume, and the descriptions, and the stric- 
tures, are penned in a masterly and thoroughly competent manner. The writer, 
whoever he is, had no need either in the first, or in the present volume, to withhold his 
name from the public, for, having acquitted himself so well of his task, it would have 
been pleasant to know, and to announce, to whom the literary and antiquarian world 
is indebted for so masterly a series of sketches. We emphatically endorse all we said 
about the former volume, and assure the writer we shail look forward with no little 
anxiety to again seeing a record of further ‘“‘ Rambles” into other churches. As be- 
fore, the volume is profusely illustrated, and elegantly “got up,” and reflects the 
greatest credit not only on its writer, but on its spirited and energetic printer and 
publisher, Mr. W. Lewis, proprietor of the “ Bath Herald,” at Bath. 

* The Church Rambler ; a series of Articles on the Churches in the Neighbourhood of 
Bath. Vol.2. Bath: W. Lewis. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co., 1878. 





SHAKSPERE AND His CONTEMPORARIES. By William Tegg (W. Tegg and Co., 
Pancras Lane, Cheapside). This is another, and assuredly one of the best and most 
acceptable of Mr. Tegg’s admirable series of books. It tells in few words just all 
that, for general purposes, is needful to be known of the ‘‘ general character of the 
other dramatic authors of his day, and the measure of their ability ;” and gives ‘‘ from 
contemporary chronicles, the manner of the pruduction of Shakspere’s plays, their 
chronological order, and the derivation of the plots.” These “plots” artanged 
chronologically, form a most valuable chapter ; and are followed by biographies of his 
contemporaries, accounts of all the theatres of Shakspere’s time, with their stage and 
other arrangements, the actors, clowns, fools, audiences, and everything else that can 
interest. It is an interesting, useful, and instructive book. 
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THE POETS LAUREATE OF ENGLAND.* 

THE Poets Laureate, from the time of the first upon which the laurels were con- 
ferred—Geoffrey Chaucer—down to our day, with Alfred Tennysou as ‘‘ Poet King,” 
the number holding that high and h able position have been just twenty-four ; 
and their term from Chaucer, in 1368, to the present time, has been (including an 
interregnum during the Commonwealth) five hundred and eleven years, giving to each 
an average duration of over twenty-one years of office. Among those thus honoured, 
besides our own living Laureate, Alfred Tennyson, are Geoffrey Chaucer, John Gower, 
John Skelton, Edmund Spenser, ‘‘ Rare” Ben Jonson (the first appointed by Royal 
Letters Patent), Sir W. Davenant, John Dryden, Thomas Shadwell, Nahum Tate, 
Nicholas Rowe, Colley Cibber, Robert Southey, William Wordsworth, and others of 
lesser note—a galaxy of brilliant talent ——— in the annals of 7 other 
country, and one of which our nation has indeed reason to be proud. They are 
names that will “live for all time,” and whose works will long be remembered. ‘Of 
these twenty-four “dignitaries of the pen,” Mr. Walter Hamilton has prepared 
admirable biographies, and, having prefaced them with a carefully-written introduc- 
tion on the history, duties, and meaning of the office, has arranged them in 
chronological order, and issued them in the charming and highly-interesting volume 
before us. It is one’of the most readable, best written, and acceptable of books, and 
Mr. Hamilton deserves, and has fully earned, the best and most emphatic thanks of 
all for what he hasdone We give it cordial commendation, and assure our readers 
they have a rare treat in store in its perusal. We ought to add that the volume is 
well printed, elegantly ‘‘ got-up,” as are usually all of Mr. Elliot Stock’s productions, 
and will not only be an ornament, but a valuable acquisition to any library. 

* The Poets Laureate of England. By WatteR HamitTon. London: Elliot 
Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 308. 1879. 








ECCLESFIELD PARISH REGISTERS.* 
Ir is with more than ordinary pleasure, after the remarks we have recently made 
(while speaking of the issue of a recent a the utility of preserving printed 
transcripts of Parish Registers, that we turn Mr. Gatty’s admirable volume, with 


which we have just been favoured. It is indeed, and truly, a book “‘ after one’s own 
heart,” and we hail its ae with genuine pleasure. Mr. Gatty,the worthy son 


of gifted parents—the Rev. Dr. Alfred Gatty, Sub-Dean of York, whose admirable 
works (Hunter’s ‘‘ Hallamshire,” and ‘“ Sheffield, Past and Present”) have been 
noticed in these pages, and Mrs. Gatty, whose “ Parables from Nature,” and other 
works have given her an undying fame, and made her loss a national one—has entered 
upon his task of transcribing and printing the early Registers of his father’s parish, in 
a spirit that is in the highest degree commendable, and has carried it through in a 
manner that gives the most entire satisfaction. 

The Registers of the parish of Ecclesfield, whose grand old church is called by 
Dodsworth the ‘‘ Minster of the Moors,” comprise Marriages from 1558 to 1621; Bap- 
tisms from 1599 to 1619 ; and Burials from 1558 to 1603, all inclusive. The whole of 
these Mr. Gatty has, with commendable zeal, transcribed, and has added, so far as 
his means of access to various documents has allowed, illustrative genealogical notes 
to very many of the families and individuals therein recorded. ‘These notes, brief 
though in many cases they are, and not so frequent as one might have hoped to see, 
are of immense value, and give important scraps of valuable information that other- 
wise would have been unattainable. The add immeasurably to the value and use- 
fulness of Mr. Gatty’s labour, and give evidence of vast industry and untiring energy 
on his part, and of a determination to make his volume generally useful as a work of 
reference. Another very valuable feature in the work before us, and to which we 
direct special attention, is a transcript of the Churchwardens’ Accounts of the Parish 
of Ecclesfield, from 1520 to 1545 inclusive, which Mr. Gatty tells us he was “‘ only just 
in time to snatch from oblivion--they are written on paper, and are in a deplorably 
dilapidated state.” More local information is generally to be gathered from church- 
wardens’ accounts than from any other class of documents, and glad indeed are we to 
have these put on permanent record. 

With oui an able historian of the place as our friend the late Rev. Jonathan East- 
wood, who, in 1862 published an admirable history cf the parish ; so painstaking a 
transcriber and editor as Mr. Alfred Scott Gatty has proved himself to be by the 
issue of the volume under notice ; and with such a gifted divine, historian, and anti- 
quary as its Vicar, the Rev. Alfred Gatty, Ecclesfield is surely one of the most fortu- 
nate of parishes, and stands out far beyond most as an exemplar of what may be done 
for the general good, by enlightened minds and working inode, even in so circum- 
scribed an area as acouutry parish. Emphatically we say to other clergymen and 
their families, ‘‘ study what has been done for Ecclesfield, and go and do likewise in 
your own district.” 

* Sheffield : Leader and Sons, 1 vol. 4to., pp. 186, 1878. 
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BEAUCHIEF ABBEY.* 


In the volume before us, Mr. Addy has set himself to the task—no new one—of 
writing the history of one of the most interesting of local monastic ruins, Beauchief 
Abbey, on the Yorkshire borders of Derbyshire. His task has been a light one, for 
with Br. Pegge’s learned quarto volume, devoted entirely to its history, Dugdale’s 
account in his ‘‘ Monasticon,” and Mr. Kirke’s admirable illustrated history in our 
own pages,* and other minor notices in other publications, . before him, he had his 
ground plan laid down, his foundations prepared, and the main part of his literary 
edifice erected, ready to his hand. All that he had to do, or that was required, was 
to raise a superstructure from the abundant materials at hand, and to embellish it 
with any fresh facts that could be got together. Seldom could an easier or more 
simple task have fallen to the lot of a topographer ; and had it fallen into loving and 
able hands, a work of vast importance and usefulness might naturally have been 
looked for as the result. This result, we are sorry to say, after a careful examination 
of the volume before us, has not by any means been attained. 

Mr. Addy tells us in his preface, that his ‘first intention ‘‘ was to edit, with some 
additions,” Dr. Pegge’s History, but ‘‘ the accumulation of historical material now 
arranged and made accessible to the public,” and ‘“‘the discovery of a MS. in the 
Cottonian Library [the Necrology], a translation of which forms Chapter III. of this 
work,” determined him ‘‘to compile an entirely new book.” ‘‘ It would have been 
impossible,” he tells us, ‘‘to incorporate that MS. in the work of his predecessor 
without rendering many of his conclusions nugatory ; in short, the new wine would 
not have agreed with the old bottle, and I could not throw such heterogeneous matter 
into anything like a readable shape.” So he has contented himself with throwing 
the old bottle on one side, and giving us new wine of poor flavour, and that sadly 
wants age and experience to mellow it and make it refreshing and palatable. He 
evidently forgets, or does not know, that the very thing he says he could not have 
done in editing a new edition, with additions, of Dr. Pegge’s History, is what ins 
to the duty of an Editor, and is the very thing that would have rendered his own 
labours valuable. What ought to have been done to have produced a volume worthy 
of the subject, would have been to have carefully edited and amended Pegge’s 
‘* Historical Account ;” to have added to it fresh matter wherever possible ; to have 
given the “‘ Necrology” and “ Visitations’’ in full in their own original Latin, ac- 
companied by the able translations which he has prepared ; and to have made use of 
the obliging and liberal offer of the present fortunate possessor of the ‘‘ Chartulary,” 
by eutirely transcribing and printing it with illustrative notes. Had this been done, 
a worthy History of Beauchief would have béen the result, and Mr. Addy’s name 
would have been handed down as that of an enlightened antiquary and an able 
historian. 

But let us not be misunderstood. We do not, for a moment, underrate the value 
and the importance of Mr. Addy’s labours in what he has done ; our regret—a regret 
shared in by all readers of his book—is that he has not done more. The translation 
of the Necrology (of which a briefer account had already been given in the 
** RELIQUARY”) given by Mr. Addy, is a most important and valuable acquisition to 
the history of Beauchief, and is full of matter that will be useful to the topographer, 
the genealogist, and the general antiqudry. Again, the translations of the Visita- 
tions are vastly useful, and altogether Mr. Addy’s volume is a most acceptable addi- 
tion to what has already been written regarding this important woe house. It 
is not of itself a history of the Abbey, but as a supplement to what has already been 
done it is of great utility. Let us hope Mr. Addy, whose heart seems to be in his 
work, will lose no time in now accepting the obliging offer of the owner of the 
“Chartulary ” to place that MS. at his disposal, and to give to the world a careful 
transcript of the whole of its contents, with translations and full illustrative notes. 
This will be a grand thing to do, and one that he is well capable of undertaking; it 
will be a work “ for all time.” and of lasting benefit to historians in future years. 
We are ‘‘ thankful for small mercies,” and in this spirit of thankfulness we accept 
Mr. Addy’s volume, and shall look upon it as an earnest of larger and more im- 
portant ones to follow. 


* Historical Memorials of Beauchief Abbey. By Smpney OLDALL ApDy. Sheffield: 


Leader & Sons; London and Oxford: James Parker & Co. 1 vol., 4to., pp. 162. 
1878. Illustrated. 





RImMMEL’s ALMANAC FOR 1879, is devoted to portraits of famous painters, with 
sketches of their celebrated works. It is one of the most elegant he has yet issued. 





* “ Reriguary,” Vol. VII., pp. 193 et seg. 
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OLD AND NEW BIRMINGHAM.* 

It is very seldom that a popularly written and readable history of any town has been 
attempted and proved successful. Erudite and learned histories, full of antiquarian 
lore, and showing endless evidences of deep thought and of painstaking research, are, 
happily, common enough, but a chatty history—one that gives you information whether 
you will or no while you are reading pleasantly written chapters—is unfortunately 
very unusual. The book before us, of which the first volume only is at present com- 
pleted, is one of this class, and ma: taken as a model on which other popular his- 
tories of famous towns might be Patty It is the best, the very best, attempt at 
popularising and extending the knowledge of the history of a town ever attempted, 
and Birmingham ought to be proud that it counts among its townsmen an historian 
so capable of doing justice to the task be has undertaken, as Mr. Dent, and pub- 
lishers so liberal, so energetic, and so ae as Messrs. Houghton and Ham- 
mond, to whom the ivhabitants are indebted for this excellent publication. 

The chapters so far issued are, ‘‘ The Manor and its Lords;” “ Deritend, and its 
Martyr-worthy ;” ‘‘ Birmingham in the 16th Century ;*’ ‘‘ Aston Hall and its 
Owners ;” “ The Battle of Birmingham ;” ‘‘ Birmingham in Transition ;”’ “ Appear- 
ance of the Town, 1660-1700 ;” “‘ A Peep into the Old Town Books ;” “ The Church 
in Prosperity and in Danger ;” “ A Picture of Birmingham, 1730-1;” ‘ Free Schools 
and Charities ;” “ Dr. Johnson in Birmingham ;” “ Aris’s Gazette, &c.;” ‘‘The 
Story of a Runaway Apprentice,” being a brief sketch of the early life of William 
Hutton,+ the Historian of Derby and Birmingham, etc. ; ‘‘ Churches and sects, 1720- 
60; ” ‘“* How our Ancestors Travelled ;” “The Old Prison;” ‘‘ Local Manufacturers 
in the 18th Century;” “John Baskerville,” the Printer ; “ Birmingham in 1760 ;” 
**The General Hospital;” “ William Hutton in Birmingham ;” ‘‘The Story of 
Soho ;” ‘‘ Public Life and Events, 1760-75;” “The Lamp Act ;” “ Poet Freeth and 
the Book Club;” “Churches and Sects, 1760-80 ;” “'The Birmingham Triennial 
Musical Festivals, 1768-99;” ‘‘The First History of Birmingham” (Hutton’s); 
* Public Life and Events, 1775-90 ;”’ ‘‘ The Birmingham Lib’ ;’? ** Appearance of 
Birmingham in 1790 ;” and “a few old Birmingham Worthies.” We have thus par- 
ticularised the chapters, that we may let our readers see the scope of the work, and 
know what a treat is in store for them in its careful perusal. Each chapter is a com- 
plete essay in itself—well written, admirably arranged, and replete with sound and 
useful information. The work is copiously illustrated with a large number of engrav- 
ings, which add immensely to the beauty and value of the production.. Of these we 
are enabled to give two examples on Plates XXV. and XXVI.; we do so in the 
“~~ by their means to call increased attention to its merits. 

e shall again and again return; o the book as it progresses, but in the meantime 
desire to strongly recommend it to our readers. Every Birmingham household, nay 
every Birmingham man, ought to possess the work, and it ought to be in every public 
and private library in the kingdom. We believe it is issued, both large paper copies 
and those of ordinary quarto size, in numbers, at a price that makes it attainable by 
all ; and therefore we cordially say to ali, both in and out of Birmingbam, that they 
cannot do better than order it. They will never regret doing so. 


While ies of Birmingham, we desire to say a word in praise of Mr. John 
Thackray Bunce’s ‘‘ History of the Corporation of Birmingham,’ the first volume 
of which has reached us. The work has been undertaken by, and at the cost of, the 
corporation itself, and its ae could not have been placed in better hands than 
those of Mr. Bunce, who has entered into the project in a loving spirit, and with a 


full determination to carry it out in a —— and faultless manner. The corpora- 


tion itself only dates back to the year 1 when, after much a extending 
over a considerable period of time, a Royal Charter was obtained. Mr. Bunce, how- 
ever, has made his work complete by prefacing it with an excellent and well written 
account of the early government of the town under its Courts Leet and Baron, from 
the earliest times down to the Charter of Incorporation. Thus a vast deal of valuable 
historical matter has been bronght together, and the work will ultimately form one 
of the most complete municipal records ever prepared. We give the work unqualified 
praise, and shall hope to return to it when the second volume has been issued. 


* Old and New Birmingham ; A ry the Town and its People. By ROBERT 
K. Dent. Birmingham: Houghton and Hammond, Scotland Passage. 4to., Illus- 
trated. 


+ The most complete “ Life of William Hutton and History of the Hutton Family,” 
is that edited by Mr. LLewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A., published as one of the ‘‘ Chandos 
Library ” series, in 1872, by Messrs. F. Warne and Co. It is illustrated with copious 
notes, and contains a vast amount of new matter. 

+ Published for the Corporation, by Cornish Brothers, 87, New Street, vol. 1, royal 
8vo., pp. 368, 1878. 
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. QUARTER SESSIONS, FROM QUEEN ELIZABETH TO QUEEN ANNE.* 
THIS isa remarkable book, aud takes rank as one of the most valuable additions that 
has for some time been made to historical literature. The author, Mr. A. H. H. 
Hamilton, having had opportunity afforded him of thoroughly examining and making 
use of the Records of Devonshire, so far as they are preserved in the office of the 
Clerk of the Peace for that county, has both wisely and well culled from them a vast 
amount of valuable historical and antiquarian information upor an endless variety of 
points, and has thoronghly digested them in the praiseworthy volume befure us. It 
is a readable, valuable, — interesting book; and the subject matter being treated 
in a popular manner, a vast amount of solid and profitable information may be gleaned 
while reading for pleasure. For our own parts, naturally, we should have preferred 
having had the extracts from the records in all cases given in extenso, but of course 
this would have made the work much more bulky, and we are willing to accept Mr. 
Hamilton’s narrative-form as a fair exponent of the records. Again, we regret that 
a fuller index is not given. In a work of this kind the index cannot possibly be too full, 
and should embrace names of persons and of places, and every possible subject that 
occurs throughout its pages. We throw out the hint in the bape that the defective 
index may be amended in another edition. 

‘ Pe i Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington. 1 vol. sm. 8vo., pp. 





MAUDE LINDEN’S LOVERS.* 
OnE of the best thought-out plots for a sensational and all-engrossing novel is laid 
down and effectively worked out in this marvellously well written story by Mr. George 
W. Garrett, who is already favourably known as the author of “ Squire Harrington's 
Secret,” ‘‘ Waverney Court,” “ The Belle of Belgravia,” and other novels ; and whose 
reputation will be considerably heightened by its issue. Mr. Garrett is a writer of 
a power, and carries his readers with him in almost breathless suspense from the 
ginning to the end of his story ; and he contrives to impart to it a vividness, and a 
life-like freshness, that makes his readers feel « real and almost personal interest in 
the fortunes of his various characters. Full of startling situations and of strange 
combinations of character, and with an amount of plotting and scheming that must 
satisfy even the most craving appetite, Mr. Garrett, nevertheless, to his honour be it 
ken, imparts a purity, a goodness, and a faultless morality to his story, that in 
these days of “fleshy” writing is positively refreshing. There is not a situation, or 
an incident, or a plot, or a scheme, that can be found fault with, and thus ‘‘ Maud 
Linden’s Lovers” will take high rank among the best novels of the day. We pur- 
sely abstain from even hinting at the story itself, preferring simply to recommend 
it, and to advise our readers to ask for it at their libraries, or, better still, to add it 
to their own stores. 
* Maud Linden’s Lovers. A Novel. By Gzorce W. Garrett. London: Tinsley 
Brothers. 8 vols. 8vo., 1878. 


EnGLisH CuiIna AND CHINA Marks (Wyman and Sons, Great Queen Street, Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields). This is a pretty little manual. Carefully printed, nicely got up, 
fairly well arranged, and wn low priced—for it is only « shilling—it is a book that 
may be expected to be bought by everybody who has a taste for old china, and used 
by them as a guide for appropriating such specimens as they may possess. This being 
80, it is to be tted that it is marred by so many errors as, even on a cursory glance 
through it, we have noticed in itscontents. The introduction is a sorry piece of com- 
position. We are told that the earliest manufactory of pottery in Great Britain was 
at the the time of the Roman occupation, at “ Caistor,” and that ‘‘ after the Romans 
left Britain the manufacture of pottery seems to have died out, and with the exception 
of tiles, both glazed and unglazed, we meet with no example of art pottery till the 
reign of Elizabeth.” Surely a writer can know but little of the subject he is engaged 
upon, to pen such erroneous statements as these, and quite as little as to more modern 
productions, when he adds that ‘‘ Coalport and Coalbrookdale have not turned out any- 
thing of the highest quality,” that ‘at Rockingham ” there were works, &c.; that before 
1762 Derby china was sent to Worcester or Liverp*ol to be decorated ; and a hundred 
other equally err and misleading statements. The book is illustrated with a 
number of engravings of china marks of the various works described, and is, despite 
its inaccuracies, which doubtless the author will remedy in a future edition, a nice, com- 
pact, and useful volume. 


Pav Jongs, and THE Victoria Cross In Inpria. (London: Dean and Sons, 
160a, Fleet Street). These two stirring volumes of sterling worth, form two of 
Messrs. Dean and Sons ‘‘ Deeds of Daring Library,” of which we have already spoken 
in terms of commendation. Well written, carefully printed, and attractively bound 
in coloured covers, the two now before us are worthy of all praise. 
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ANNALS OF YORKSHIRE.* 
ONLY those who have been sz engaged on a work of this kind can possibly form 
an estimate of the i labour, the painstaking research, the perseverance, and the 
scrupulous care that such a publication as the ‘‘ Annals of Yorkshire” entails on its 
compiler. True, people will look at the three goodly volumes, and “ wonder” (so 
they will express it), how the matter has all been got together, but beyond that mo- 
mentary wondering they know nothing, and care less, for the amount of toil, and the. 
years of unceasing labour, it represents. Let us, at the outset of the brief notice 
we are able to give, bear, therefore, our meed of unquajified thankfulness to Mr. 
Mayhall for undertuking so heavy a task, and for having persevered to the end. His 
three volumes are the best monument that could be raised to his industry and perse- 
verance. The first volume is devoted to the “ Annals” of the county from the very 
earliest times down to the year 1859; the second from 1860 to 1865; and the third 
from that time down to 1874; and in every case the events recorded are sufficiently 
long for all practical purposes, and are remarkably well written and excellently 
a We strongly recommend the ‘‘ Annals” to every Yorkshireman, and to 

all lovers of useful ks of reference, “all the world over.” It is a book that 
deserves the most extended success. 

* The Annals of Yorkshire, from the earliest period to the present time. By JOHN 
MaywHatu. Leeds: C. H. Johnson, Cloth Hall Street. 3 vols, sm. 8vo., 1878, 








Lives OF THE CARDINALS. By Patrick Justin O’Byrne (London; Roland Ladelle 
aud Co., Upper Thames Street). The first two parts of this sumptuous work have 
reached us, and contain beautifully executed portraits, in tinted lithography, with full 
and admirably written biographical notices, of the present Pope, and Cardinals Cullen, 
Franchi, Manning, Wiseman, and Mertel. Folio in size, with, in addition to the three 

lates, no less than thirty-six pages of letter-press in each number ; printed on excel- 
ent paper, and with a strikingly appropriate cover of St. Peter’s at Rome, printed in 
old and colours, the book commends itself to all, whether Catholics or not, and will 
orm a valuable, a useful, and, indeed, a needful book of reference for any library. 
We shall again refer to it when other bers have reached us. 








Notuine But Leaves. By Sarah ane ere | (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 


27, Paternoster Row). A story whose eminently conspicuous features are its purity, 
its elevating tendency, and its moral excellence, we are delighted to see Miss Doud- 
ney’s ‘‘ Nothing but Leaves” has already reached its fourth thousand ; and we are 
fain to predict that its fortieth, instead of its fourth, will yet be attained. Miss 
Doudney is an earnest worker in that glorious field of literature—the very opposite of 
that indulged in by so many of her sex who wallow in sensationalism—that has the 
omg and noble aim of elevating her readers, and leading them on to good works. 
er life, judging from her literary labours, unlike the barren fig tree that bore 
** nothing but leaves,” bears fruit that does credit to her head and heart, and gives her 
a place among our most worthy writers. The volume before us is one of the best that 
can possibly be chosen as a gift book, and we cordially recommend it to our readers. 





A Visit to South America. By Edwin Clark (London: Dean and Co., 160a, 
Fleet Street). This is, without exception, one of the most thoroughly interesting and 
most readable of all books of travel yet issued from the press, The author made a 
journey to the River Plate, and resided some length of time in Buenos Ayres, Para- 
guay, and Uruguay, and during this period made notes and observations on every- 
thing that came in his way, and on every place hesaw. These notes form the ground- 
work of the volume, and‘are put together in so masterly, intelligent, and instructive a 
manner, as to render it one of the most reliable and authoritative of books. We have 
been charmed with Mr. Clarke’s style of writing, with the keen powers of observation 
he has evinced, and the immense amount of new and valuable information he has con- 
trived to import into his narrative ; and we have risen from its perusal with a mind 
refreshed by all he has said, and with a largely increased store of knowledge at our 
command. The book is well printed, excellently bound, and is altogether one of the 
best of the season. 


Atone; oR Two THovsAND Pounps REwaRD (London: Dean and Sons, 160a, 
Fleet Street), by Eliza A. Melville, has, we are glad to perceive, arrived at a second 
édition ; and so thoroughly good is the story, so excellent its aim, so pleasing the 
manner of its telling, and so truly admirable and artistic the frontispiece of ‘‘ Little 
Jem” by its gifted authoress, that we shall be surprised, indeed, if it does not run 
through many other editions in the future. It is a charming little book for a gift, 
= one we can and do strongly recommend, as in every way worthy of extended 

le. 
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DIOCESAN CHURCH CALENDARS FOR 1879. 


Tue LICHFIELD DiocrsaN CHURCH CaLENDAR (Newcastle-under Lyme: C. Hick- 
son), full to overflowing, as usual, with — conceivable variety of information 
connected with the diocese (which contains no less than 1,740,607 acres, with a popu- 
lation of a million and a half of souls), is illustrated this year with an admirable por- 
trait of the new Bishop of Lichfield (Dr. Maclagan) ; a view of the charming ‘‘ Home” 
for Nurses, at Stoke-upon-Trent ; a plate of designs for Mission Churches ; a plate of 
the Monument and Effigy of the late Archdeacon Moore, in Lichfield Cathedral ; the 
Grave of Bishop Selwyn ; and a beautiful view of the Island of Nakapu, where Bishop 
Patteson was murdered. It is one of the best arranged, most useful, and certainly 
most valuable of all the series of calendars that have come before us. 


Sr. ALBAN’s D1iocEsAN CALENDAR (Chelmsford: E. Durrant & Co., 90, High 
Street). This admirably calendar does for the Diocese of St. Albans which 
embraces an area of 1,446,688 acres, with 593 benefices, what other books of a 
similar class do for other Sees, but the information it contains is more extensive and 
varied than most, and the whole is so well arranged as to make any iniprovement 
impossible. Comprising something like four hundred pages, excellently arranged, 
faultlessly edited, lavish in its contents, full and explicit in every scrap of informa- 
tion it contains, and printed and got up in admirable style, the pat ther on. reflects the 
— credit on its publishers and editor, and may be taken as a model for others 
to follow. 


THe CHURCH CALENDAR FOR HEREFORD (Hereford: Jakeman and Carver), is 
remarkably well edited, carefully arranged, and profuse in the information upon eve’ 
useful point touched on in its pages. The diocese covers 986,244 acres, with 3 
deaneries and 363 benefices, and of this, in addition to the immense mass of valuable 
information which the three hundred pages offer, a carefully prepared coloured map 
is given. This adds very greatly to the usefulness and value of the book, which is an 
essential of every churchman within its bounds. Its preparation and excellent style 
of issue are a credit to its publishers, Messrs. Jakeman and Carver. 


THE PETERBOROUGH DiocEsaN KaLENDAR (Leicester: Samuel Clarke), which has 
now reached its 17th year of issue, contains every possible information upon church 
matters in that diocese, that can by any possibility be required, either by the clergy 
or the laity within its area—an area that comprises 1,240,427 acres, with a population 
of 582,957 souls, resident in 581 parishes. It is an admirable book of reference, and 
its value is much enhanced by the addition of a coloured map of the diocese. It is 
alike creditable to the editors, the publisher (S. Clarke), and the printers (Barker 
and Co.), and ought to be in the hands of every churchman, and in every public 
institution. 


THE York Diocesan CALENDAR (York: John Sampson, rae | Street), which has 
arrived at its seventeenth year of issue, is one of the best printed, most copious, and 
best of the calendars. Every possible information concerning the diocese of York, 
which comprises an area of 1,730,704 acres, with 618 benefices, is given in its pages ; 
but not only so, it offers to the general public copious lists of magistrates, bankers, 
etc., within the three Ridings, and every possible species of general information 
usually found in the best almanacs. No person, clergy or laity, within the diocese, 
ought to be without thig admirably compiled book. 


Tue Truro Diocesan CouRCH KALENDAR (Exeter: H. Besley and Son). The 
Calendar of this newly-formed—or rather restored—Bishopric, which comprises an 
area of 869,878 acres, with 233 benefices, is a credit to its compiler and to its pub- 
lishers, It does admirably for Truro what has already been so well done for other 
dioceses, and in addition gives a mass of truly valuable and important historical 
information on the “Celtic Kalendar” (for which alone the thanks of every archolo- 
gist are due to the compiler), and on the Acts of Parliament, and Orders in Council, 
for the formation of the bishopric and its attendant chapter, archdeaconry, etc. It is 
illustrated with an excellent ecclesiastical map of Cornwall. 


THe SaruM ALMANACK AND DrocesaN KALENDAR (Salisbury: Brown and Co.), 
besides all the usual, varied, and admirably arranged information on every a 
matter connected with the church, within the diocese, presents to its readers this year 
a well written ‘‘Short History of the Diocese,” from the very earliest times down- 
wards ; carefully compiled lists of the Bishops of Old Sarum, from 1075 to 1194, and 
of New Sarum, or Salisbury, from 1217 to the present hour; lists of Deans for the 
same periods ; a brief architectural description of the Cathedral ; and the duties and 
offices of the Cathedral Body. The diocese of Salisbury comprises 1,309,617 acres, 
with 480 benefices, and to the clergy and general public in the- whole of this dis- 
trict the Kalendar will be of immense value. 
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Exeter DrocesaN CaLENDAR (Exeter: H. Besley and Son). ‘The diocese of Exeter 
comprises 1,655,161 acres, with 493 benefices, and a population of nearly 700,000 
souls ; and it is not too much to say, that for each of these benefices, and for every 
churchman in that vast population, this Calendar is an essential of every day use. It 
contains every particular that can possibly be desired on every point connected with 
the diocese, and a vast amount of general information that it is needful to have at 
hand for constant reference. The well written papers on the See of Exeter; the 
Cathedral ; the Bishops of Devonshire and of Cornwall from 909 to 1046, and of 
Exeter from 1046 to the present time, are valuable contributions to historical 
— ; and the ecclesiastical map of the diocese adds much to the value of the 


MANCHESTER DrocesaN Directory (Manchester: 8. P.C. K., 40, John Dalton 
Street). This calendar is assuredly one of the neatest in printing, most careful in 
. editing, and most convenient in arrangement, of any of the series belonging to 

English Sees. The Diocese of Manchester compries 845,904 acres of land, with 464 
churches, and the information on every available matter connected with the whole of 
that vast area is copiously given, and so arranged as to be easy of access. It is a 
valuable book of reference for both clergy and laity, and ought to be in every house 
in the Diocese. 

’ THe Worcester Diocesan CHURCH CALENDAR (Birmingham : F. Grew), contains 
all the information upon every point connected with the diocese that can possibly be 
required. Excellently arranged, full to overflowing with valuable information, and 
edited and printed in a faultless , this calend ds itself to every one 
of the po tion of 980,982 persons resident on the 1,037,451 acres of which it is com- 

a tt is one of the most useful of all books of reference, alike for the clergy and 








the laity. 


Tus Royat BLUE Book For 1879 (London: B. W. Gardiner & Son, Princes’ 
Street, Cavendish Square). We look upon the Royal Blue Book as one of the most 
useful and essential of all the annuals, and we look for its coming with lively 
interest. It is unsurpassed in usefulness as a work of reference by any other, and 

resents a record of addresses that is far more convenient, and far more trustworthy, 
than either the “‘ Post Office” or any other Directory. Both as a ‘‘ Fashionable 





eae a “Parliamentary Guide,” and a Guide to Institutions, Clubs, Public 
’ 


Offices, Hotels, and what not, it is handy for reference, strictly reliable, even 
in the minutest particular, and arranged in such a manner as to give no trouble in 
finding out whatever is wanted. 


Tue PanTiLes Papers. (London: E. W. Allen, Stationers’ Hall Court). The 
quaint title of this high class serial of itself was enough to commend it to the atten- 
tion of numberless readers who had themselves promenaded at delightful Tunbridge 
Wells, and who knew its origin ; and we much doubt whether it has been good policy 
to abandon that title for the present far less attractive one of ‘‘ Kensington.” 
Edited by Mr. E. 8. Littleton, himself a prose writer of some eminence, and a poet of 
far more than average excellence, the “ Pantiles Papers,” with its staff of clever 
writers, became one of the best, most readable, and most instructive of our 
magazines, and its volume will always be treasured and looked upon as far beyond 
the average in point of excellence of contents. 


Mrxt with Macioc. By R.E. Francillon (London: Grant & Co., Turnmill Street). 
—It is always with a peculiar feeling of satisfaction that we call attention to Mr. 
Francillon’s writings ; and that feeling is, if possible, increased on the present occa- 
sion, for his ‘‘ Mixt with Magic” is decidedly one of the very best and most en- 
trancing of the a he has written. As usual, in all those Christmas stories, 
following the Great Poet in his “ Seven Ages of Man,” the tale is divided into seven 
headings—the men) or chapters, in this case being the taking and somewhat sen- 
sational titles of —‘‘ Heads or Tails?” ‘The Enchanted Forest and the Three 
Crows ;” “ The Magic Mirror ;” “ One and One make One;” ‘‘ Dr. Slack’s Tempta- 
tion :” “ The Love Drink;” and “The Far off Cousin.” Asin all of Mr. Fran- 
cillon’s novels, the interest is well sustained throughout, the characters well drawn, 
the plot cleverly and deeply laid, and the situations graphically told. It is one of 
the best shilling’s-worth of the season, and no one ought to be without it, either for 
Christmas reading or for entertainment at any other time of the year. 

Messrs, CAMPBELL aND TuUDHOPE, of Gl w, have added to their already exten- 
sive variety of seasonable Text and Greeting Cards, several new series for the present 
time. These are eminently suitable for school, parish, and cottage distribution, as 
well as for general use for enclosing in letters. The variety is great, the execution of 
more than average excellence, and the price moderate enough to allow of their being 
sent out broadcast, even in these times of depression. 
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LADY NELL, AND OTHER POEMS.* 


IN a Gey Been beautifully printed, admirably illustrated, and elegantly 
bound, Mr. R. Lawrence Nicholson presents a collection of his poems, the preparation 
of which, he tells us in his brief preface, has cost him ten years’ labour. We confess 
we see nothing in the volume that could justify or account for such an expenditure of 
time, and are therefore somewhat sceptical as to the assertion. Ten years! whysome 
of the grandest works yet penned, works demanding vast research, and entailing 
almost endless attention and enquiry, have been completed in less time, and have 
resulted in scientific, historical, or social value to the community, that will neve die. 


‘I know an ale-house 
Called the ‘ Crown,’ 
Two miles or more 
From Cambridge town. 


The beer that’s there, is 
Very clear ; 

The landlord’s daughter 
I hold dear. 

Her hair is golden, 
Like the ale ; 

Her face is thoughtful, 
Pure and pale, 

Her father tells me 
She shall wed 

A man she hates and 
Wishes dead. 


I tell him nay, but 
If he wait, 
He'll see anon his 
Daughter's fate.” 
This is one of his “‘ poems,” and we are tempted to usk how long a portion of the ten 
years was devoted to its manufacture, and whether, after all} it was worth the labour? 
certes, it was not worth printing. It is but fair, however, to say that others in the 
collection are far better than this, and that, possibly, best of all are some of the 
“ Trarslations,” to which Mr. Nicholson seems to have paid great care and attention. 
Mr. Redfarn’s illustrations are, as is everything that emanates from his gifted pencil, 
artistic and good, and add immeasurably to the value of the book ; and the photo- 
graph of that renowned old Cambridge worthy, “Old Maps,” an ancestor of the 
cater’, isa perfect gem. Mr. Nicholson’s volume is a pleasing one, and its printing 
and binding do its publisher, Mr. Spalding, great credit. It is one of the most elegant 
of volumes, and fit in every way for the place in the drawing-room or library for which 
it is intended. 
* Cambridge: W. P. Spalding, 43, Sidney Street. 





Hotr’s Frorat Nore PaPer.—Mr. Robert Holt (London: Bank Buildings, Upper 
Norwood), has introduced a novelty in initialing envelopes and note paper that does 
him infinite credit. He has designed a series of initials, each letter being the initial 
of the plant or flower of which it is formed, and thus each, it may be said, conveys a 
triple meaning. ‘Thus, for instance, a fair friend who rejoicesin the name of “‘ Laura,” 
finds lovely repp paper ready prepared for her by Mr. Holt, with her initial ‘‘L” 
formed of the “* Lily of the Valley,” which in the ‘* my ny of flowers ’’ means Return 
of Happiness ; Sweetness ; and Purity ; and she has the joy of seeing her own initial 
and her own enviable characteristics symbolised by one of the most charmingly drawn of _ 
the whole of the floral series of designs. Then for A, we have Azalea and Antirrhinum ; 
for B, the Bramble; for C, the Convolvulus; E, Eglantine; F, Forget-me-not; G, 
Geranium ; H, Harebell ; J, Jasmine; P, Pansy; V, Violet ; and so on, all equally 
elegant in their form and drawing. Every letter of the alphabet is thus converted into 
a floral emblem, artistically drawn, exquisitely embossed, and delicately coloured Mr. 
Holt deserves not only high praise, but very extended support, for these charming 
novelties, and our fair friends cannot do better than send up for sample packets ; 
when they have once seen the samples, our word for it they will order largely. 





Her Worp aGarnst a Lik (London: Tinsley & Co., 8 vols.) This novel, by 
Florence Marryatt, is just one of those kind of books that are better left unread than 
read. It is lamentable to find any woman writing, or any people foolish enough to 
buy and read, novels of this worthless—nay mischievous—class. We confess to not 
having read the whole of the book; we could not do so. 
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Ben BRIERLEY'S JOURNAL (Manchester : 56, Oldham Street) commenced a new 
series with the coming in of the present year, and is now, assuredly, the most readable, 
most entertaining, and at the same time, instructive weekly serial published out of 
London. We say instructive, because many of the articles are on topographical and 
other subjects connected with Lancashire history and folk-lore. It is the cheapest 
and best of local literary Journals, ahd deserves a large and ever increasing sale. 


THE RouND TaBLE, edited by Henry P. Stephens (Chapman & Hall, 193, Picca- 
dilly), is one of the most attractive in outward appearance of all the annuals of the 
— season ; and its contents do not belie the favourable augury which its well- 

rawn and effective design inspires. The literary portion, which is by Whyte- 
Melville, Hawley Smart, Burnand, Hon. L. Wingfield, Violet Fane, Palgrave 
Simpson, Clement Scott, John Hollingshead, the Hon. A. Stuart-Wortley, H. B. 
Farnie, Sir Henry Pottinger, Mrs. Compton Reade, Cecil Guiness, and others, is 
brilliant, piquant, and good ; and the illustrations, especially the four by Georges 
Pilottell, of great excellence. Of a high standard of literary and artistic excellence, 
the ‘‘ Kound Table” is one around which thousands of readers should gather. 


Ciuck Ciuck (London : Pickering & Co., 196, Piccadilly), Mr. E. De Fonblanque’s 
“ Christmas Story, ‘told by Grandpapa Potmouse,” is one of the most charming of 
fairy stories; it is original and clever in conception, told in the most delightful of all 
manners, and is admirably illustrated by a number of very clever engravings. But, in 
our eyes, it is not alone, nor even mainly, in its literary and artistic excellence that 
its charm lies, but over and above all for its faultless beauty as a specimen of clever 
typography. The “talk” of the fairies is in blue, red, and mauve, and the words 
where they occur are printed in coloured inks with the most perfect correctness and 
mathematical nicety of register. It is long since we saw a nicer little book than this, 
or one we can more cordially commend. . 


Of all the books for young children that have for many years come before us, 
Messrs. Dean and Son’s ‘‘Changing Panoramic Toy Books ”—‘ Daddy’s gone a 
Hunting,” and “Johnny Gilpin”—they are very artistically drawn, and of a much 
higher and more effective class of drawing than any others that have been issued by 
any firm. We have seen none we can so cordially commend ; they wi!l gladden the 
eyes, and put in ecstacies the hearts of all the little people to whom they are given ; 
they are the gifts of the season. 


Literary Gems (J. Dicks, 318, Strand). Under this pleasant title, “‘ Bow Bells” 
issues a special number, which, good in its illustrations, and excellent in the 
literary contributions of its staff of talented writers, becomes not only a ‘‘gem,” as 
its title imports, but a string of literary and artistic gems of the first water. 


THE Mystery OF Roarine Mec (Tinsley Brothers). Mr. Farjeon’s stories are 
always ‘‘ just after our own heart’’—they are so clever in plot, so brilliant in concep- 
tion, so full of incident, and have every character so well sustained, that they stand 
out in high relief far above most others of their class, The present one, ‘‘ The Mys- 
tery of Roaring Meg,” is well worth the reading. 


Drprosz's ANNUAL (Diprose and Bateman, Sheffield Street, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields). 
Mr. Diprose has this year got together a host of clever writers, and a staff of admirable 
artists, and these have combined to produce for him one of the most attractive of the 
many ‘ Annuals” which this season has brought forth. A score or more literary 
contributions, and about the same number of engravings, with an effective “‘ Cyprus ” 
cover, are surely ample enough to satisfy any one’s longings, and more than cient 
for the price—one shilling—at which it is issued. 


Goopatt’s “ Tres’ Foorsters” For 1879, is one of the most elegant of calendars, 
and is just the thing for gifts. _We recommend our readers to order a dozen or two 
of them, and slip them into letters to their friends. 


Hoop’s Comic ANNUAL (Fun Office, 153, Fleet Street), at all times one of the leading 
annuals, in excellence both of artistic and literary contents, is this year, if possible, 
better than ever, and more worthy of the position of “ Leader of the world of Fun” 
to which it has attained. This year it is, for the first time, issued under the entire 
management of Messrs. Dalziel Brothers, to whose skill in former years it has been 
indebted for its art-excellence ; and well have they acquitted themselves of the task they 
have undertaken. With such writers as Gordon Thomson, Sullivan, Manville Fenn, 
Dutton Cook, Leigh, Barnard, Leland, Capern, Matt. Sketch, Houghton, Tuck, Cor- 
bould, and a score or two others, and such a staff of clever artists as Messrs. Dalziel 
are able to collect around them—themselves the head—no wonder that the ‘‘ annual ” 
is thoroughly good, and that we can cordially commend it. 
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Frower Lore (Belfast: McCaw, Stevenson, & Orr, 1879). It would be impossible 
to place a book before us more thoroughly to our taste in printing, in illustration, in 
getting up, and in matter, than the truly a volume on Flower Lore, recontly 
issued by those best of ‘‘ antique-style printers,” Messrs. McCaw & Co. ‘‘ The ‘Teach- 
ings of Flowers, historical, legendary, poetical, and symbolical,” are deliciously set 
forth, and charm one with their fragrance of metaphor, their freshness of style, and 
admirably arranged scraps of historical and antiquarian lore. We earnestly hope its 
clever author—whoever he or she may be—will follow up the present work with a 
companion volume on other flowers, omitted from the present one. It is a book we 
can and do not only cordially, but emphatically recommend to our readers, and only 
regret that space will not admit of a longer notice of its contents. 


Tae DaLECARLIAN ConsuROR’s Day-Boox (London: B. M. Pickering,-196, Picca- 
bog! This collection of stories by the late gifted and highly accomplished Madame 
de Chatelain, is indeed one of the best and most loving monuments that her husband, 
the world-known Chevalier de Chatelain, could have raised to her gentle and loving 
disposition, her innate goodness of heart, her wonderful gifts as a writer, and her 
almost matchless purity of thought and feeling and life. Of the present little volume 
only a hundred-and-fifty copies have been printed, and those are indeed fortunate 
who possess one of them, for it is, without exception, the most readable collection of 
stories we have seen for many a day. 








Notes, Queries, and Gleanings. 





CASTLETON CHURCH. 


In the diary of Thomas Cartwright, Bishop of Chester (published by the Camden 
Society), under date October 2, 1687, is the following :—‘“‘ Visited Sir John Parker, 
and after sealed a lease of the rectory of Castleton in Derbyshire, to my son John 
Cartwright, for twenty-one years, of which seventeen are concurrent.” 

As there is no reference to this in the description of Castleton Church in Cox's 
Churches of Derbyshire, this note is worth a corner of the Reliquary. The Bishop 
ap) to have made good use of his time in endeavouring to promote the temporal 
welfare of his son, for on December 22, 1686, he appointed him to be his chaplain. 
On the 29th of the same month, he “sealed a patent of the rural deaneries in Chester” 
to his son “‘ and Thomas Waite.” On January, 29, 1687, he received a letter from 
his “worthy friend and brother, Thomas, Bishop of Lincoln, by which he promised 
to give” his son John ‘“‘the prebendary of Leighton ecclesiz in the Church of Lincoln, 
now void.” Two days later the Bisbop records, ‘‘ My son John went toward Lincoln 
to take possession of his prebendary.” On March 24 following, he “ sealed a patent 
of the commissaryships of Richmond to Mr. Thomas Cradock and Mr. John Cart- 
wright,’ and the Dean and Chapter confirmed the patent “‘for their two lives” on 
the following day. On May 6, appears the following: ‘‘ Dr. Forster, the Chancellor 
of Lincoln, was with me, and promised to remind my Lord of my son John when any 
living fell, and to be register to his prebend.” This promise bore speedy fruit, as on 
August 6, is this note: ‘‘ Received a letter from the Bishop of Lincoln, of Winwick 
being void by the death of Dr. Scattergood, and his presenting my sou John to it 
without fees, worth £160.” On the 10th of July previous, being at the king’s levee, 
he ‘‘ recommended” five persons, one of whom was his “son John to his favour.” 
The diary ends on October 29, 1687. 


Brookwood Mount, Surrey. T. N. BrusHriecp, M.D. 





LORD DENMAN’S VISIT TO DERBYSHIRE IN ‘1798. 
COMMUNICATED BY WILLIAM A. E. AXON, M.R.S.L., F.8.S. 


WHEN the first Lord Denman was still an undergraduate, he paid a visit to Derby- 
shire, and a fragment of his diary has recently been printed for private circulation. 
It forms a small octavo pamphlet of twenty-four pages, and has neither title- nor 
imprint. The first entry is dated Storiey Middleton, Saturday, July 14, 1798, and 
records that he left London on Thursday, and travelled to Newhaven in the Derby 
coach, and then came across the country in a post-chaise. At Ashbourne he called in 
a small shop, where he saw a woman who “certainly expressed herself in a superior 
style. When she went, for she was the visitor, the mistress of the house informed 
me, that she was a striking instance of the uncertainty of human affairs being the 
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daughter of a re E who lived in excellent circumstances, of the name of 
Kennedy, and the wife of a shoemaker, who was but indifferently off, called Burton. 
This incident, she told me, was mentioned by Dr. Johnson in his letters. She had 
known the Doctor when he used to pay visits to Dr. Taylor, who resided in Ash- 
bourne, and often had the happiness of entertaining him.” 

He was very much impressed by the beauty of the scenery, and records several of 
the popular traditions. ‘‘This morning we walked towards the a my 
uncle’s estate, near which is a small eminence surrounded by much higher hills, sup- 
posed to have been artificially thrown up for the purpose of defence. It is related 
that on this spot some persons, headed by a woman, resisted the attacks of an enemy, 
but who at ed, or who defended, is a profound mystery ; but that the bank was 
used for some military p seems probable from its name, Kester Dale.” 

Two days later he records a visit paid to the well-known geologist, Watson, with a 
view of obtaining “‘ some little knowledge of mineralogy, and a genuine notion of the 
fossil productions of this county.” At the church, he says: ‘‘ The first tomb-stone I 
observed is inscribed, ‘ Elizabeth Denman, 1761 ;’ close to this is that of Ann, daugh- 
jv of = —s omg Peak eye ah bs the grave of John eeierdine the 

amous “King of the ” he te’ e following strange story: “A who called 
at Sir George’s house, at Haddon, had been rejected on the Knight’s refusing to 
inspect his wares. He went to sleep at the Inn, at Bakewell, where in the middle of 
‘the night, a maid-servant saw him cutting off the landlord’s head. She went to give 
information of this at Haddon. Sir George sent her with a m to the lar, 
desiring to see what he had to sell, and at the same time despatched a servant with 
orders to bring over the landlord's head concealed. The pedlar came, and as soon 
as he had opened his wallet, the head was produced ; he left the house with precipita- 
tion, but was pursued, and hanged by Sir Goons servants on an oak tree at Ashford. 
Sir George was brought to the bar for the murder, under the designation of King of 
the Peax, to which he refused to answer, and thus saved his life.” 

Of Watson, the fossilist, he gives an interesting account: ‘‘Mr. Watson and I 
dined together at the Inn [at Bakewell], and he gave me an account of his life and 
studies. His uncle was very intimate with my father, and spent some time at 
his house in town, about twenty-five years ago. m after that, Mr. White Watson, 
my friend, came to live with his uncle at this place, in the same trade, and with the 
view of succeeding to hisemployment. His uncle used often to say to him, I wish you 
could see Dr. Denman, he never pays a visit without noting down all the particulars 
of the case, and he keeps a strict account of his time ona slate, &c. This conversa- 
tion first gave him the idea of method in his own occupation, and set his mind on 
enquiring into the nature of those things with which he was habitually conversant. 
He began to collect and arrange all ikinds of minerals, and to that he devoted all his 
leisure. His uncle was ignorant of his employment, and never disturbed him. But 
the late Mr. Wedgwood was the first person who asked the reason of his long seclu- 
sion, and from him he received great applause for what he had done, and encourage- 
ment to proceed. Sir Joseph Banks has also distinguished him by his attention, and 
he has now a perfect museum of all the minerals of the county. He seems to have a 
large correspondence in the world of science, and has found an intelligent and liberal 

ttroness in the Duchess of Devonshire.’ In company with Watson, he visited 
Fiaddon and Chatsworth, and on their return passed by the cotton mill, “‘ whichis one 
of the earliest built by the late Sir Richard Arkwright.” 

The journal, it will be seen, is a merefragment, detailing events of but three days. 
More of it may exist in MS. The booklet is likely to be a puzzle to bibliographers, 
for it is destitute of the usual indications alike of author and typographer. It will be 
recollected that Lord Denman, at the close of his honoured judicial career, retired to 
Stony Middleton, and spent there a portion of his well-earned leisure. 





A SUPERLATIVE EPITAPH. 
For redundancy of superlatives in an epitaph, I think it would be difficult to match 
the following, which I recently copied from a tombstone in the churchyard of Wyke- 
Regis, Dorsetshire, erected to a person of the name of Bartlett, under date 1783. 
‘** The Dutifulest of Children, Kindest of 
Brothers, Affectionatest of Husbands, 
Best of Fathers, and a Sincere Friend.” 


Brookwood Mount, Surrey. T. N. BRUSHFIELD, M.D. 
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Marshall 28, 158 
Mason, 128, 240 
Mathon, 13, 16 
Matt, 254 
Maxfield, 161 
May, 213 
Mayhall, 250 
Mazzinghi, 1, 81, 
182 


Meddowes, 109, 112 
Melluish, 125 
Melton, 78 
Melville, 250, 254 
Mertel, 250 
Merton, 191 
Metford, 211 
Methringham, 175 
Meynell, 191 
Micklefield,.48 
Middleton, 175 
Miller, 111 
Millett, 182 
Miles, 215 
Mills, 128 
Monckton, 191 
Mobun, 7 
Mohun, 82, 83 
Monnson, 21 
Montacute, 2. 5, 
81, 82, 83 
Montgomery, 42, 45 
121, 182 
Monyash, 15 
Moon, 186 
Moorer, 168 
Mordaunt, 232 
More, 58 
Morehaghe, 175 
Morgan, 231 
Morley, 115 
Morris, 28 
Morse, 175 
Mortimer, 182 
Mosey, 108 
Mostyn, 18 
Moule, 52 
Mountford, 9 
Mountford, 182 
Mourton, 236 
Mouscraft, 167 
Mowbray, 182 
Moyle, 217 
Munk, 121 
Muschamps, 19 
Musgrave, 125, 
145, et seq. 
Miiller, 22 
Myrepoys, 41 


N. 


Nash, 103 
Nason, 175 
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Naylor, 169 
Needham, 46 
Nei ghbour, 52 
Neville, 182, 211 
Nevison, 47 
Newbond, 214 
Newmarch, 98 
Newport, 218 
Newton, 166 
Newzam, 47 
Nic? olas, 1, 2, 3,18 
Nicholson, 17, 258 
Nicholson, 144 
Nicolas, 87 
Nightingale, 36 
Noake, 52 
Norman, 144 
North, 74 
Northcote, 59, 199 
Northwood, 243 
Norwood, pl. xvi., 
164 


0. 


O’Byrne, 250 
Offinton, 76 
Offley, 46 
Oldfield, 115, 169, 
171, 287, 238, 
241 
Oldham, 112 
Oliver, 47 
Ollendorf, 188 
Orme, 12, 15 
Orowby, 111 
Otway, 10 
Ouldame, 107, 166 
Outram, 34 
Oxenbridge, 20 
Oxindon, 66 
Oxtaby, 144 


7. 


Pack, 173, 175 

Palfryman, 108 

Palmer, 74, 209 

Pargeter, pl. xxiv., 
248 


Parish, 186 
Parker, 209, 235, 
255 


Parry, 124 

Parsonns, 236 

— 108, 215, 
4 


Pearson, 241 
Pegge, 247 
Penson, m= 
Peper, 1 

Percy, 71, 132 
Pe 175 

Pers all, 206, 207 
Peter, 18 
Peverel, 182 





Phelps, 19 
Phillimore, 


169 
Philipot, 161 
Phillips, 49, 186 
Pierce, 117 


118, 


Plancné, 101, 182 
Plantagenet, 2, 83, 
87 


Platt, 28 


Pollock, 162 
Porter, 23, 28, 232 
Porteus, 152 
Pottinger, 254 
Powtrell, pl. i. 
Poynes, 215 
Pratt, 136 
Prest, 42 
Pryce, 22 
Pulleston, 18 
Pyke, 17, 232 
Pykering, 37 
Pynner, 238 
Pype, 46 


Q. 
Quininborrow, 107 


R. 
Raborne, 231 


Rastall, 167 
Ratsey, 109 
Ravenshaw, 57 
Ravenstein, 122 
Raws, 220 
Reade, 25: 
Reddyche, 138 
Redfarn, 63, 258 


Reynolds, 191 

Rhodes, 233 

Rice, 17, 64, 128, 
231 


Richardson, 106 
Richford, 215 
Rieper, 169 
Rimmell, 190, 247 
Robertson, 21 9 
Robertson, 181 
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Robinson, 144, 167 


Romewode, 14 
Roos, 29 

Roos, 211 

Ross, 47, 191 
Rossell, 29 
Rossyngton, 14 
Rothe, 192, 236 
Rotherfield, 215 
Rothschild, 179 
Rothwell, 158 
Rowbotham, 240 
Rowe, 246 
Rowley, 104 
Rowse, 19 
Rowthe, 236 
Roulston, 29 


Russell, 18, 20, 127, 
236 


Rutland, 17, 18,20, 
21, 22, 238, 234, 
36 


Rye, 29 


8. 


Sacheverell, 29, 64 
Sainter, 62 
Salisbury, 18, 82, 
et. seq., 134 
Salt, 206, 207 
Salter, 46 
Samon, -” 
Sampson, 29 
Sandford, 29, 212, 
213 


Sanderson, 144,175 
Saunderson, 29 
Saundres, 213 
Savile, 29, 30 
Sayer, 19 
Scales, pl. xvi., 163 
Schalemburg, 36 
Scott, 30, 191, 254 
a 38 

Segrave, 43 
Senneschall, 167 


Sever, 144 

Sewale, 209 

Seymour, 171 

Shadwell, 246 

Shakespeare, 9, 
181, 245 

Sharp, 13, 16, 80 

Shaw, 136, 178, 205 

Shelton, 30 
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Sherbrooke, 80 
Sheriff, 28 
Sherard, 30 
Sherwin, 30, 174 
Ship man, 80 
Shirley, 14, 104 
Shute, 108, 109, 


112 
Shuttleworth, 30 
Sikes, 30 
Silcock, 128 
Silvester, 20, 22, 


234 
Simonds, 48 
80, 46, 


Simson, 108 
Skelton, 246 
Sketch, 254 
Skite, 22 
Skrimshaw, 30 
Skrimshire, 20 
Slack, 128 
Slake, 211 


Smedley, 137 
Smith, 9, 11, 22, 


236, 244 
Smythe, 111, 158, 
235, 236 


Snarry, 144 
Snell, 144 
foley, 28 
Somerset, 234 


Southey, 246 
Southwell, 69 
Sowthwell, 31 
Southworth, 31 
Sowersby, 144 
Sowley, 28 
Spalding, 258 
Spateman, 64 
Spencer, 162 
Spencer, 48, 246 
Spicer, 31 
Spottiswoode, 187 
sprat, 104 
Squintain, 51 
Standanoyght. 137 
St. Andrew, 29 
Stacy, 31 
Stafford, 13, 16 
Stanford, 124 
Stanhope, 31, 35, 
36, 233, 234 
Stanley, 31 
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Stanley, 215 
Stapleford, 31 
Stapleton, 31 
Staundon, 79 
Staunford, 74 
soma 31, 32 
Sterne, 

Stevens, 47, 187, 


Stevenson, 46, 144, 
1. xvi. 


Stockwith, 32 
Stonehouse, pl. xvi. 
Storer, 32, 110, 112 
Storer, 166, 167 
Story, 32 
St. Quinton, 29 
Streichley, 32 
Strelley, 32 
Strelley, 14 
Stretton, 32 
Strey, 82 
Stringer, 32 
Strutt, 32 
Stuarts, 121 
Sturrup, 178 
Sturtivant, 82 
Stylles, 107, 110 
Sullivan, 254 
Sulman, 188 
Sulney, 82 
Suthrey, 209 
Sutton, 32, 187 
Sweetapple, 178 
Swinnerton, 44 to 
99, to 
102, 205 to 208 
Swellinghurst, 20 
Sweetnam, 232 
Sylvester, 17 


7. 


Takeley, 43 
Talvot, 18 
Tampion, 08, 111 


Tennyson, 246 
Tevery, 21 
Thomas, 191 
Thompson, 17, 144, 
158, 190, 254 
Thorgood, 47, 168 
Thorney, 201 





Thornhagh, 201 
Thornton, it5, 201 
Thorold, 21 
Thorpe, 161, 201 
Thorsby, 114, 169 
Thunderma, 235 
Thurland, 201 
Tiddeswell, 15 
Tigh, 167, 168 
Tighte, 234 
Tirwhitt, 21 
Toenis, 182 
Tolbvt, 18 
Tomson, 111 


Towndrow, 201 
Townsend, 13, 16 
Traves, 17, 281, 
, 285 
Treen, 48 
Tresham, 201 
Trevor, 18 
Trimen, 180 
Trise, 202 
Trivet, 40 
Trosham, 2 2 
Trowfo: th, 166 
Trowell, 202 
Troxford, 78 
Trussell, 
Tryon, 110 
Tuck, 254 
Tucker, pl. xvi. 
Tudbope, 252 
Tuke, 202 
Tunstall, 202 
Turner, 47, 48, 191 
Turtle, 117 
oe 222 
Tye, 202 
Tyndall, 109, 111 
Tyrwhitt, 21 
Tyrwitt, 20 
Tyssen, 11 


U. 
Uhland, 150 


Ulster, 1 
Unwin, 202 


Ussher, 135, 237, 


238, 241, 242 


¥. 


Vauchan, 133 
Vere, 202 


Vernon, 35, 45, 202, 
205 


Vicars, 128 





Vickers, 169 
Villiers, 202 
Vincent, 176, 202 


w. 


Wade, 112 
Wake, 2, et seq. 
Walcott, 61 
Waldegrave, 210 
Waldron, 202 
Walker, 28, 63, 202 
Walkinson, 203 
Wallace, 121 
Waller, 202 
Wallis, 47, 187 
Walsh, 79 
Walter, pl. xvi. 
Walton, 17 
Waltham, 79 
Wandeford, 202 
Wanley, 161 
Warburton, 202 
Ward, 48, 63, 172, 
173, 175, 188, 
203 


Warfeld, 42 
Waring, 203 
Warner, 239 
Warrand, 203 
Warren, 22 
Warrens, 182, 203 
Warrington, 48 
Wase, 203 
Wastneys, 203 
Water, 22 
Waterhouse, 203 
Waters, 47 
Waters, 110, 111, 
112, 166 
Watt, 34 
Watts, 185 
Watts, 203 
Watson, 110 256 
Waugh, 182, 185 
Webb, 203, 214 


Welldon, 111 

Welles, 215 

Weightman, 203 

Wentworth, 110, 
163 


Wescombe, 203 
West, 203 
Westlake, 120 
Westropp, 60 
Whalley, 203, 204 
Whatton, 166, 167 
Whatton, 107, 204 
Whetham, 204 
White, 17, 123, 
151, 204, 218 





Wibbentey, 175 
Wickliff, 134 
Widdopp, 17 
Widmerypoo!l, 204 
Widdowson, 175 
= 27, 


14 
Wild, 204 
Wildman, 204 
Wilford, 14 
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Wilkins, 104, 175 

Williamson, 48, 
144, 204 

Williams, 133, 204, 


236 
Willis, 179 
Wilson, 144, 191, 
222 


Willoughby, 110, 
204 


Wilmot, 241 

Wilmot - Horton, 
241 

Wilsby, 111 

Wimble, 162, 163 

Wimbleby, 167 

Wimprise, 183 





Wickham, 18 
Wingfield, 254 
Winterbourne, 74 
Wiseman, 250 
Withrow, 198 
Wode, 235 
Wodeford, 74 
Woderowe, 78, 79 
Wolph, 112 
Wood, 167; 168 
Woodliffe, ‘108 
Woods, 189 
Woolcombe, 122 
Woolley, 179 
Woolhouse, 236 
Wordsworth, 246 
Worsop, 22 
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Worsopp, 231, 236 
Wortley, 254 
Wren, 178 


Woiey 70 
Wyer, 172 


¥. 


Yarwood, 109, 111, 
166, 167 
York, 119, 120 














A. 


Acton, 9 
Addington, 161 
Adlyngton, 64 
Aislaby, 219 
Aldborough, 219 
Albrighton, 18 
Alderney, 26 
Aldebrowe, 64 
Aldenham, 231 
Alfreton, 34 
Alvaston, 237 
Annesley Wood- 
house, 29 
Apley, 72 
Arley, 202 
Ashbourn, 12, 14, 
93, 255, 256 
Askham, 31 
Ash, 80, 164, 165 
Ash - by-Wrotham, 
pl. xvi., 161, 162, 
163, 164, 165 
Ashe, 164, 210 
Ashford, 256 
Aston, pl. xvi. 
Athelward, 66 to 


73 
Athewildston, 66 
Averham, 32 
Aylesbury, 21 


B. 


Babwell, 216 

Babworth, 30 

Badenhall, 46 

Bakers, pl. xvi., 
164 


Bakewell, 12, 14, 
29, 64, 200, 256 

Baldock, 209 

Bar’ate, "181 


Barrowby, 29 
Barton-in -Fabis,29 
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Barselowe, 64 

Baruston, 80 

Baston, 166 

Bath, 38, 40, 655, 
245 


Battersea, 26 
Beauchieff, 106,247 
Beaurepaire, 217 
Beck, 207 
Beddington, 235 
Beeston, 32, 203 
Belfast, 55, 56, 59 
Bellemont, 75 
Bengal, 44, 99. 205 
Berkhampstead, 85 
Berkhawstead, 38 
Berry Hill, 202 
Berwick - upon - 
Tweed, 176 
Betfield, 64 


Billesley, 202 
Billingsgate, 235 
Bilsdale, 49 
Birstall, 76 
Birmingham, 34, 
35, 55, 119, 248, 
pl. xxv., xxvi. 
Black Rock, pl. xi., 
119 


Blackwell, 238 
Bleasby, 118 
Blyth, 14, 29, 202 
Bologna, 214 
Bolsover, 240 
Bolton, 38, 88, 144 
Boroughbridge, 34 
Borrowdale, 177, 
178, pl. xix., 227 
Borsea, 144 
Boston, 190, 200 
Bottesford, 64 
Bowness, 181 
Bradford, 55 
Bradmore, 203 
Brainford, 105 
Brandesburton,89, 
144 





. 


Brandr, 89 

Bransholme, 
144 

Brantingham, 89, 
91, 144 

am, 89, 
1 


89, 


Brantingham- 
thorpe, 89 
Bray, 18 
Brazil, 53 
Breawtonn, 231 
Breddale, 139 
Bridgnorth, plate 
viil., 65 to 73 
Bridlington, 139, 
144 


Brighton, 55, 222 

Bristol, 655, 1865, 
191, 200 

Brockenhurst, 183 

Bromley, 162 

Brookwood Mount, 
255, 256 

Broughton Sulney, 
82 


Broxtow, 31, 201 
Buckton, 88, 144 
Bugthorpe, 144 


— Joyce, 31, 


13 
Burton, 91, 144 
Burton Pidsea, 214 
Bury, 105 
Butterléy, 34 
— 45, 100, 
102 


Buenos Ayres, 250 
Byrupper, 80 








Calton, 144 

Cambridge, 14, 34, 
42, 55, 68, 104, 
181, 214,220,233, 
253 


Canterbury, 17, 40, 
43, 80, 216 
Cape de Verde 
Islands, 53 
Careby, 167 
Carlton Curlieu,48 
Carlton - upon - 
Trent, 202 
Carleton, 88, 144 
Car-Colston, 30, 
114, 169, 201 
Carshalton, 17,19, 


Castile, 75 
Castleton, 255 
Catfoss, 144 
Catton, 88, 91 
Cauldwell, 238 
Caunton, 204 
Ceylon, 241 
Chalcombe, 43 
Chapel-en-le- Frith 
14, 64 


Chatham, 58 
Chatsworth, 256 
Cheam, 19 
Chelle, 207 : 
Chelmsford, 216 
Chelsea, 26 
Chertsey, 26 
Chester, 41, 207, 
208, 218, 222,255 
Chesterfield, 12, 
14, 85, 36 
Chetham, 220, 222, 
228 
Chichester, 200 
Chiddingstone, 217 
Childerlangele, 41, 
42 


Chillington, 44 





ith 





Chilsham, 215 
Chippenham, 43 
Chisledon, 21 
Cirencester, 82, 97, 
pl. x., 98 
Clapham, 22, 232 
Clare, 216 
Claynes, 28 
Clerkenwell), 112, 
158, 159 
Cleeve, 110 
Clevedon, 185 
Clitheroe, 219, 220, 


222 
Clutterbuck, 38 
Coalbrookdale, 249 
Coalport, 249 
Cobham, 235 
Colchester, 47, 216 
Colsell, 109 
Coniston,. pl. xix. 
Cornhill, 120 
Cossall, 202 
Costock, 204 
Cotgrave, 30, 114, 

169, 204 
Cotham, 89 
Cottam, 144 
Cottingham, 89, 

4 


4 
Coventry, 112, 122, 
178 


Cowes, 53 
Cowfolde, pl. xvi. 
Crackenthorpe, 134 
Croom, 189, 144 
Cropwell-Butler,31 
Crowland, 109 
Crowfolde, !63, 164 
Croxall, 137 
Croydon, 231 
Croyland, 90 


D. 


Dairycoats, 103 
Darleston, 205 
Dalton, 88, 91, 144 
Dartford, 79, pl. 
xvi., 162, 215, 
211, 218, 215, 
216, 218 
Deale, 161 
Deenham, 216 
Derby, 11, 12 et 


Dethic, 106 

Doddington, 64 

Doncaster, 32, 55, 
236 


Donisthorpe, 137 
Dorchester, 51 
Dorset, 8 

Dover, 43 
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Dove-Dale, 98 
Downham, 222 
Dowtherpe, 219 
Dublin, pl. xi., 119 
Duffield, 41, 42 
Dugdale, 83 
Dumfries, 208 
Dundee, 55 
Dunnington, 144 
Dunstable, 216 
Dunster, 82, 228, 
229 


Dunster, 228, 229 

Dunwich, 216 

Durham, 17, 18, 
225, pl. xix. 


E. 


Easington, 144 
Eastbourne, 192 
~—. Bridgeford, 


2 
East Leake, 171, 
172 


East Markham, 204 
East Stoke, 31, 208 
East Tisted, 215 
Eastwood, 169, 202 
Eastrington, 144 
Eaton, 32 
Ecclesfield, 246 
Eccleshall, 41, 207 
Eckington, 239, 240 
Edenhall, 71, 145 
to 156 
Edinvale, 137 
Edinburgh, 55 
Edynton, 39, 40 
Egmanton, 29 
Egynton, 64 
Elmstone, 80, 209, 
210, 215, 217 
Elton, 170 
Elvaston, pl. xxii., 


Epperston, 29 

Epping, pl. xix. 

Escheator, 41 

Eskdale, pl. xix. 

Eskdaleside - with- 
Ugglebarnby, 
219 


Essington, 44 
Everingham, 144 
Everton, 202 
Exeter, 55, 84, 
122, 200, 252 


F. 
Fangfoss, 144 


Farningham, pl. 
xvi., 165 





Fenton, 201 
Fenton Culvert, 


205 
Fimber, 141, 144 
Finmere, 89 
Finningham, 89 
Finningley, 89 
Fi 


innr, 

Finsthwaite, 89 

Finsburg, 159 

Fleet, 111 

Flint, 18 

Flinton, 219 

Folkton, 88, 91, 
44 


1 
Foremark, 34 
Forest of ILugle- 

wood, 151 
Fosham, 88, 144 
Foxholes, 140, 144 
French-Hay, 185 
Fridaythorpe, 139, 

141, 144 
Frodingham, 144 


G. 


Gaddesby, 31 
Gaddesden, 213 
Gang Hall, 149 
Gembling, 144 


arto 
Garton, 91, 144 
Gaunt, 132 
Gervis, pl. xvi. 
Glasgow, 55, 251 
Glapwell, 236 
Gloucester, 38, 132 
Glengarriff, 123 
Glucksberg, 71 
Goodmanham, 89, 

90, 91, 144 
Goodneston, 80, 

217 


Gorleston, 216 
Gotham, 29, 103, 
174 


Grafton, 18 
Grandby, 36 
Greasley, 170 
Great Gaddesden, 
210, 217 
Greenwich, 159, 160 
Gresley, 237 
Greta ridge, 178 
Grimr, 89 
Grimston, 88 
Grindale, 144 
Grove, 202 
Groombridge, 202 
Gudmundr, 89 
Gudvanger, 141 
Guildford, 231 
Guniston, 144 
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H. 
— 19, 112, 


Haddon, 256 
Hallaton, 48 
Hallington, 233 
Ham, 80, 210, 217 
Hanmer, 18 
Harborne, 119 
ne, 
7 
Harrington, 284 
Harrietsham, 80, 
217 
Harthill, 30 
Hartshorne, 186 
Hastings, 53 
Haughmond, 61 
Haverton, 17, 18 
Hawksworth, 32, 
170 
Headon, 203 
Heghlowe, 18 
Henlip, 28 
Hereford, 251 
Hertford, 43 
Hickling, 203 
High Hall Hill, 45 
Hilton, 18, 44, 45, 
99, 205 


Hodsock Park, 30 
Holborn, 162 
Holderness, 219 
Holme, 29, 144 
Holmefield, 26, 144 
Holme -on - Spald- 
ing Moor, 26 
Holme Pierrepont, 


17 
Holmpton, 88, 91, 
144 


Hord’s Park, 69 
Hornbrook, 185 
Horncastle, 219 
Hornsea Mere, 26, 


144 
Horsham, 129 
Hoxton, 30 
Hrolfr, 89 
Hulcote, 46 
Hull, 103, 244 
Humbleton, 219 


I. 
Ickham, 210 
Ightam, pl. xvi., 

161 
Inkburrow, 28 
Ipswich, 216 
-—" of Thanet, 80, 


x. aa 44 
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K. 


Kelham, 32, 202 
Kell. 194 
Kendal, 177 
Kenilworth, 205 
Kennington, 26 
Keswick, 177 
Kettleby, 20, 201 
Keyingham, 144 
Khorsabad, 195 
Killarney, 132 
Kilvington, 31 
King’s Cliffe, 46 
King’s Clere, 76 
King’s Ham, 80 
King’s Langley, 37 
to 43, 74 to 80, 
209 to 218 
mare 32 
ingston - upon - 
Thames, ot 982 
Kirby -Grindalyth, 
139, 144 
Kirkby - mn, 
156, pl. xi 
Kirkby -in- ; i 
field, 29 
Kirkham, 89, 144 
Kirklington,31,204 
Kirkton Hall, 208 
Kuaresborough, 
pl. xix. 
Kneesall, 29 
Kneeton, 32 
Knedlington, 144 


Langley Burrell, 
pl. xix. 

Langley, 209, 210, 
211, 212, 218, 214 
215, 216,217, 218 


1. 135, “gs 187, 238 
eipzig, 
Levenger, 141 
Lichfield, 1 to A 
63, 64,85, 87, 
192, 251 
Limburgh, 8,4 
Linby, 82 
Lincoln, 20, 29, 88, 


80, 265 
Lindon, 111 
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Lippington, 92, 144 
Liverpool, 55, 
Littlebourn, 210 
Littleborough, 220 
Llandaff, 214 
Llewenny, 18 
Lockington, 88,91, 
144 


London, 9, 17, 18, 


19, 20, 22, 23, 
34, 86, 39, 40 to 
43, 52, 74, 75, 


120, 121, 138, 187, 
158, 159, pl. xvi., 
162, 172,173,175, 
177, 180,201,203, 
209,212,213, 214, 
215, 217,231,282, 
233,234, 235 ,236, 
237, 238, 239,241, 
246, 249, 255 
London, Little, 37, 
6 


7 
Londonderry, 55, 
56 


Long Eaton, 201 
Long Newton, 236 
Long Sliddale, 140 
Loose, 162 
Loose Court, 161 
Loughboro’, 106, 
114, 137,170,171, 
238, 241, 242 
—— Grange, 
2 


Lowdham, 20 

Lund, 139, 140,144 

Luton, 12, 13, 16, 
16 


Lyddel, 2, 87 
Lyndhurst, 188 


M. 


Macclesfield, 62 
Madeira, 53 
Madron, 182 
Maidstone, 162 
Maldon, 216 
Manchester, 84, 
220, 222, 223, 262 
Manningham, 201 
Mansfield, 31, 202 
March-Balden, 235 
— Weighton, 


+. on 43 
Martindale, 148 
Martin Milles, 21 
Marton, 88, 144 
Mayence, 180 
Meleton, 17 
Merton, 21, 232 
Meopham, 161 
Messingham, 202 
Middleton, pl. xix. 








Millom, pl. xix. 
Milnrow, 220, 221, 


Missenden, 40 

Mitcham, 17 to 23, 
pl. ii., 231, 232, 
233 to 236 


Morden, 19 
Moreton, 64, 208 
Monmouth, pl. xvii. 


185 
Myddle, 61 


N. 
Nafferton, 139,140, 
144 


Nether Colwick, 30 
Newark, 11, 14,30, 
202 


Newark - u * - 
Trent, 20 

Newbold, ie 

Newcastle-on- Tyne 


Newgate, 158, 160 
Newhall, 287 
Newhaven, 255 
Newstead Abbey, 
203, 204 
Newton-Sulney, 32 
Nicholas - le-Clerc, 


77 
Nonsuch, 233 
ss 44, 45, 


‘Norfolk, 40 
Normanton - on - 
Soar, 172, 204 
Normanton, 82, 64, 

204 


Northampton, 42 

North E]Jmham,184 

North Grimston, 
140, 144 

North Lovenam, 


Norton, 84, 208 

Norwich, 387, 50. 
55, 104, 105, 216 

Norwood Park, 82 


Nostle, 211 
Nottingham, 11, 
14, 29 to 32, 88, 


65, 113, 188, 170, 

171, 172 174,175, 

201, 208, 204 
Nuthall, 30, 201 
Nudigate, 231 


oO. 
Oldfield, 18 


Oltri: ham 144 
Orfort 216 








Osketil, 90 
Osmaston - juxta - 
Derby, 241 
Osmotherle 
Over-Bidduigh. 2 205 
= 208, 210, 
17 


Overton, 208 

Oxford, 34, 87, 88, 
89, 40, 48, 44, 70, 
100, 214, 236, ot 

Oxton, 29, 80, 32, 
7 


P, 


Packmanstone, 80, 
215, 217 

Padua, 214 

Palace Hall, 32 

Palestine, 135 

Palmyra, 130 

Paisley, 121 


araguay 
Paris, 37) 50, pl.iii. 
—_ Farm, 161 
‘at n, 144 
Pockiaien” 202° 
Pembroke. 38, 40 
— N ock, 
2 


Penn, 35 
Peshall, 206 207 
Peterboro’, 251 
Pidsea, 144 
Pinchbeck, 111 
Plaxtol, 162, 163 
Plymouth, 55 
Pocklington, 144 
Pontefract, 218 
Portington, 144 
Poynton, 208 
Preston, 80, 209, 
o 210, a 
riory 0 ey, 
209 


Q. 


Quatford, 72 
Quavendon, 21 


R. 


Radcliffe - upon - 
Trent, 29, 201 
Radcliffe - upon - 

Soar, 29 
Rampton, 31 
Ravenstone, 135 
Redditch, 51 
Reding, 22 
Rempston, 21, 204 
Repton, 205 
Repyndon, 64, 206 
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Retford, 11, 14 

Richmond, 88 

Ridley, 161, 164, 
165 


Rillington, 92, 144 
Rio Janeiro, 58 
Rochelle, 85 
Rochester, 8, 79 
— 220, 222, 


2 
Rockingham, 110, 
249 


Rodenook, 64 
Rolleston, 29, 89 
Rome, 387, 38, 198 
Romsdall, 91 
Rosedale, 49 
Rosliston, 130 
—s 202, 


Rotsea, 26, 144 
Rowlston, 88, 114 
Rudston, 89, 139, 
140, 144 
Rufford Abbey, 29 
Rushtow, 110 
Ryarsh, 161 


8. 


Saddlleworth, 220 
Sailsbery, 28, 5, 


Sandley Mere, 26 
Sandley, 144 
Sarum, 251 
Scaleby, 156 
Scarborough, 38, 
49, 124, 221 
Scarrington, 30 
Scawfell, pl. xix. 
Scofton, 82 
Scondale, 49 
Scravingham, 144 
Scrayingham, 92 
Screveton, 201, 208 
Selston, 204 
Serlby, 29, 30 
nia 88,91, 


Sevenoaks, 162 
Sewerby, 90, 91 
Seweby. 144 
Shardlow, 238 
Sharesbill, 44, 45 
Sheerness, 53 
Sheffield, 169, 176, 
246, 247 


Shelford, 36 
Shelford Priory, 81 
Shelton, 202 
Shene, 42 
Sherbrooke, 80 
Shermonburie, pl. 
xvi., 164 
Shipborne, 161 
Short Halzes, 136 
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Shrewsbury, 2138 
Siward, 84’ 


Skerene, 139, 140, 


14 
Skinniagroves, 219 
— Marr, 26, 


144 
Sledmere, 139, 140, 
44 


Snatherdal, 48 
Sneintone, 29 
Snitterton, 29 


South Muskham, 


204 
South Shields, 129, 
pl. xiv., 181, 224 
Southey Hill, 173 
Southwarke, 17, 
22, 105, 238, 236 
Southwell, 29, 31, 
203 


Spalding Moor, 26 

Spaldington, 144 

St. Albans, 200, 
213 

St. David’s, 129 

St. Frida, 139 

St. Frideswide, 40 

St. George’s,- 46, 


167 
St. John’s, 47, 158, 
167 


St. Marie’s, 46 
St. Mary one pl. 


Stafford, 45 to 48, 
99, =, 2065, 206, 
207, 208, 236 

Stamford, 43, 46 to 
48, 86, 1 07 to 
112, 184, 166 to 
to 168 

Stanhope, 31 

Stanningholme,92, 
144 

Stansteed, pl. xvi., 
164 


eg 137 

Staple, 21 

Stapleford, 81, 201, 
208 


Stapleton, 156 

Stavanger, 141 

Staveley, 20 

Staunton, 31 

— Harold, 
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Staunton - cum - 

P canon, 56, fad hb, 31 
taxton, 

Stillingfleet, 44 

Stockton, 201 

Stoke-upon-Trent, 
117, 251 

Stone, 99 

-< Middleton, 


Stonehill Green, 
pl. xvi. 
Stourbridge, 248 
Stourmouth, 210 
Stratford - on - 
Avon, 61 
Strelley, 82 
Stretton, 32 
Sudbury, 44, 105 
Sundridge, 162 
Sundrish, 161 
Sutton, 14, 17, 19 
Sutton - in - Ash - 
field, 202 
Sutton - Bonning- 
ton, 81, 32, 201 
Sutton - upon - 
Lound, 82 
‘ieenenee 
32 


— Valence, pl. 


Smainby, 49 

Swine, 219 

Swinnerton, 44 to 
46, 99 to 102, 
205 to 208 


T. 


Tallington, 46 
Tamworth, 203, 
232 


Teesdale, pl. xix. 
Teneriffe, 53 
Tetsworth, 40 
Thame, 40 
Thatcham, 48 
Therkleby, 144 
eee 49 
Thirkleby, 90 
Thirtleby, 90, 144 
Thorkell, 89, ‘90 
Thorney, 26 
Thornhill, 29 
Thoroton, 32, 201 
Thorpe, 301 
Thorp Arnold, 203 
Thrumpton, 308 
Tickenhall, 105 
Tickhill, 29 
a pl. i., 11 
1 


to 
Tintern Abbey ‘ 


124, pls. xii, 
xiii. 
Tinwell, 48, 111 
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Tong Castle Park, 


Tootin ing. 19, 22 
Torchilebi, 90 
Tormarton, 201 


Trowell, 202 
ruro, 251 
Tunbridge, 43 
Tunbridge Wells, 
252 


Tunstides, 16 
Tuxford,, 204 
Tykenhall, 64 
Typhon, 196 


U. 
Uffington, 110 


Ullensvang, 141 
— hol 
243 


Uruguay, 250 
Uxbridge, 40 
¥. 


Vienna, 51, 76 


Ww. 


Wadeslade, 80, 217 
Wadhurst, pl. xvi., 
165 


88, 132 to 134 
Wakerley, 46 
Walden, 17 
Walding, 217 
basso 2385 
Walling, 
Wallinetord, 38,86 
Wallingwells, 204 
Walsingham, 216 
Walton - upon - 

Thames, 17 
Walton-on - Trent, 

137 
Waltram, 213 
wang, 141 . 

aplington, 14 
Warburton, 202 


Welham, 31 
Wells, 38, 40 
West Deeping, 46 
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West Leake, 171 
West Newton, 219 
West Stockwith,31 
Westgate, 30, 217 
Westhorpe, 203 
Westminster, 21, 
84, 43, 81, 184, 
163, 207, 213 
Weston - super - 


Mare, 26 
Weston Wardens, 
15 
Wetwang, 27, 189, 


Whitby, 49, 219 
Whitehaven, 225 
Whitmore, 64 
Whitwell, 240 
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Wilberfoss, 144 
Widmerpool, 204 
Wilford, 202, 203 
Wilkinbill, 64 
Willersley, 185 
Willey, 209, 217 
= 110, 


Willow hby - on - 
the-Wolds, 204 

Wilton, 44 

Wimbledon, 17,18, 


22 
Winchester, 40, 48, 
67, 200, 215, 235 
Winchelsea, 82 
Windsor, 6, 17, 37, 
38, 40, 81, 85 





Wingham, 80, 110 
Winster, 156, 227 
bs a 255 7 
ippenden, 7 
Wisbech, 116 
Withersea, 144 
Wollaton, 204 
Wolverhampton,67 
Woodborough, 82 
Woodhead, 204 
Woodling, 80 
Woodstcne, 47 
Woolwich, 1638 
Wootten, 28, 64, 
204 


Worcester, 38, 40, 
48, 80, 244, 252 
Worfield, 68, 72, 
73 
Wormhill, 12, 13, 
15, 16 











Wrekin Dyke, 129 
Wrotham, pl. xvi 
161, 162, 163, 164 
Ww ycombe, 40 
Wyton, 88, 91, 144 
Wyke-Regis, 256 
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Yarmouth, 17, 216 
Yeddingham, 92, 
1 


44 
Yokefleet,  . 


York, 8, 25 
100, 211, 214, ais’ 
246, 251 

Yoxall, 45 

Yoxhall, 87 
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